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Socratem illum ſolitum aiunt dicere, perfentum ſibz 
opus eſſe, fiquis ſatis eſſet concitatus cohortatione 


ſud ad ſtudium cognoſcende percipiendeque vir- 


_ Futts ; quibus enim id perſuaſum eſſet, ut nibil 
mallent ſe eſſe, quam bonos viros, us reliquam fa- 
cilem eſſe dottrinam. Cic. de Orat. L. 1. f. 204. 
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Lthough there is no great merit in com- 
A piling a Compendium of any Science, no 

great praiſe either of Invention or Eru- 
dition to be obtained thereby, yet the uſefulneſs 
of ſuch little works is not to be demed: For the 
give the young Student a general view of the fub. 
ject, which is recommended to his conſideration, 
and ſerve ſomething of the ſame purpoſe as the 
Landſcape of a Country to an unexperienced Tra- 
veller. 

In this viem, the young Adventurer into the 
extenſive and important Science of Morality will 
kindly accept my offering Him ſome previous, 
though but ſuperficial, knowledge of it, and 
the relation which its ſeveral parts bear to eac 
| other. He it not to expect any thing here 755 
geſted by way of refinement or going beyond the 
4 plain obvious appearances of things, but ſuch as 
| may be ſuppoſed to lie within the apprehenſion 

of common ſenſe, as dliſtingui ſped from ſuperiour 
capacity and improvement: For indeed it would 
| be prepoſterous to direct him to the abſtruſe dif- 
ficulties of this or any other Science, before he 1s 
ſuppoſed to have maſter d the firſt principles of it. 
And as this ſubjett has not exerciſed the attention 

of ſerious and good men in any Country, I believe, 
more 
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more ſucceſsfully than in our own, I have made 
no ſcruple of borrowing any aſſiſtance that chant d 
to fall in my way, not only as to ſentiment, but 
even expreſſion : At the ſame time I have taken 
the liberty of making great alterations in what 
I have. borrowed, in order to accommoaate it ty 
my purpoſe; ſo that a reference to the pages (did 
I recollect them) could anſwer no other end, buFt 
that of gratifying the curioſity of ſome perſons, © 
and thereby perhaps of expoſing myſelf to the © 
cenſure of diſguiſing and maiming a good Author. 
| And as 1 am ſo little concerned in the in- 
| vention of what 1s offered in the following Intro- 
duction, I may venture to ſay that a great part 
of it ts worth conſidering. Whether it is put to- 
gether in ſuch a manner as will anſwer any uſo- 
ful purpoſe, 1s another queſtion. N 

It would however be an unpardonable omiſſion 
not to acknowledpe myſelf greatly beholden to the 
Sermons and Analogy of Dr Butler, the preſent 
Lord Bilhop of Bx1sToL, or not to recommend 
them to the ſtudious Reader, when he ſhall have 
maſter d the common evidence which 1s uſually 
offer'd in ſupport of Morality in general, and of 
Chriſtianity in particular. It it true, that 
thoſe excellent Books contain many things well 
ſuited to general apprehenſion, and very uſeful to 
ſettle our notions of morality upon a rational 
bottom, and to lead us from thence to the at- 
knowledement of ſuch doctrines as are properly 
Chriſtian; ſeveral of which I have mſerted in 
the following Introduction. But it ij no leſs cer- 
tain, that thoſe performances, being the produce 
of mature thought, extenſive obſervation, and 
| ſtrong 
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J ftrong penetration in the Writer, muſt require 


me ſhare of each in the Reader. Tis therefore 
2 — They, to whom his Lordſhip aves 
not addreſs himſelf, --- if Novices in thinking , 


at one time complain of the Reflectiont and Ma- 


7 onings as abſtruſe, at another affect to deſpiſe 
1 gens for being ate and obvious. In the mean 
wyphile the judicions Reader will ſee enough to con- 


vince him, that in the former caſe the blame ought 
to revert upon the Cenſurer's own inattention and 
unacquaintance with the circumſtances of human 
nature, and of the preſent ſtate of Religion among 
Ourſelves; and as to the latter, --- He will be apt 
to think, that nothing ought to be deſþps'd as trite 
or frivolous, which can be rendered ſubſervient 
to the noble purpoſes of effetually invalidating 
objeftions, removing difficulties, and ſatisfying 
many of the doubts which are apt to attend and 
di ſquiet thoughtful minds in their Religions and 
Moral Speculations : --- He will obſerve with 


* pleaſure how ſurprizingly the truths made known 


by the Chriſtian Revelation harmonize with the 


Conſtitution of things in the Natural World ; 
Nor can He eaſily fail of improving his heart, as 
* 


well as under ſtanding, by that rich vein of Piety 


and Goodneſs, which glows throughout the whole 


performances ; and which being all along ſup- 


Ported by ſolid argument, mill bear preſſing home 


upon the thought, without giving diſtaſte to the 


. cooleft Reaſoner. ; 


I have had a general regard to the Plan uſuall 
received in the Schools, becauſe I think it the 
moſt commodious ; and becauſe the new, and ſeem- 
znoly more ſcientifical, method attended with all 

the 
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tin is thought requij 3 on. jointly 
with that o Pu 0 Fical Knowleage, t the Ra- 
ad will do well to wiew of Tully's Offices bis ele- 
gant and maſterly draught. of maſt of tbe ſacial 
or Kivi virtues. . Nor would even Ariftgule's.. 
accowit - of theſe, matters, if taken zmmediately 
from him ſelß fail to bring with it a_ ſufficient 
degree of entertainment and improvement to the 
young; Student. This he will do as @ Scholar. 
e Moral Agent (i. 4, as @ perſon fin- 
cereih dſrous to ſecure: his main hab pine ſi) it 
will be « requif te oor him ", examine what the 
r Seripture ord "hon 177 fe Ri 
5 % it may be adi ſeabie m 
46 4 e 4 * parallel hende in 
Bifhi "Gaftre += Chriſtian Inſtitutes ;. 4 book 
| J. ſuppoſe, is, or pots; at leaſe deſerves 
b in tvery one's hand. * 
A ih end, 1 have 5 FLAY two „ Tables. 1 
Th Ft ir reforente t to 400 E Engli ;/þ Di ſcour ſes 
or Sermonr upon moral ' ubjeftr, as have fa len. 
within my notice fince the taking of this tack in 
hand. For I doubt not but that well ” per- 
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r 
HE word Philoſophy is general Philoſophy; 
name comprehending all the Libe- 
| ral. Arts and Sciences. Some of 
theſe are. inſtrumental, and deſigned only to e 


facilitate our entrance upon the more valuable 
and important branches of knowledge, fuch 
as Grammar, Logic, &c. Of the: principal principal, 
branches ſome are of a fpeculative nature, as fu, 
Metaphyficks, Natural Philoſophy, Mathema- 
ticks, &c. or, if any parts of theſe are ſome- 
times called pra#cal, this is only as they are 
applied to render us more tilſul in certain 
5 Operations. Another branch of Philoſophy is = weng. 
term d practical in a more proper ſenſe, as it prafice!. 
haas a direct reference to Human Actione, points re 
out our duty, and regulates our 5 n 
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22 \fhdmatare of our Duty with the reaſan.of 


cates be learnt 


4. r 
from conſidering che nature of man, and the 


bircumſtances in hich he is placed. 
Sons duties. tlir rü Are, to the performance 
of which-All men, as far as they have oppor- 
tunity or ability are equally! dbliged,; and 


 Dkck. theſe"ares the "Proper dbje&i of er 


Moral * ar 5 Itch 
„Ochers reſult from the khh, 5 
man bears to a Civil Society, whether as So- 
vereign, Magiſtrate br Subject, and are — 
fidered in a diſtinct Science called Politich. 
Aud a third ſbrt conterma man no falther 
tmn s he is eithet ad the huad, vr is al 
of a a particular Family; und ure treated 
Denen t e ee bog enen: 
"M1 It oaght to be obſerved; that tho the words 


2. " Polirveh3 and Ozvonomtivks are uſually under. 


niewichs © 


tot to relate to ſuch rules or marin of 
monly in- prutlential condu us have x tendency to pro. 
e, mots tüe temporal proſptrity of ticil (om 
"Wikies dd Tan ( which vie they make 
ns par ef MbrilPhitofophy)iyeritho ih 
-  - hÞ-@utiedof Severeigu and Subject Nünſter 
Aud Sebvant; Husband and Wife, Parentund 
nnch und ef Kinſmen towards each other in 
their Toveral degrees, are all of chem parte, 

und very material 6ꝗꝶ . 
„ duct. 
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uc Thee performance or neglect of them -» 
rendars' ug proper objects of —— N 
praiſa j the happineſs of life is greatly in = 
terofted in the due ahſervance af them, and 
theip: obligation might ho dedused from the 
nature 'of man und his cr eumſtances in theſe 
rglat ions i liſe; and therefare in a complet 
ſyſtem oß Behicks they aught to be treated 
of diſtinctiy. However, at the preſent K hall! 
gonfine my ſeli to the general plan upon v hich "on 
obſervations concerning this ſubject boys 
—— — ieee e 
M et 101 en 72 ; 
alli 114; ab} Lov pr cn K. «4 vo nne 
4 ni Ks have uſually; been defined the au. 
An f living well. or, f living vir- 
tyouſly, and that, in order to became happy. 
MWhoever reflects upon the conduct of him- e 
ſelf or other men muſt obſerve, that, what- —— 
ever aftion he. deliberately performs or; at- A 
-ctampts-is done in proſpect of ſome Eudiſome ſane os, 
plænſure or ſatisfaction; whether real or ma - 
ginary, Near or remota, great or ſmall. No» 
ching can ſet us / at work hut the proſper of 
ſee! end to he attain d thereby, ſomething 
that is ſuppaſed likely to better qus cndi?⸗- 
tion, or to render our continuancę an it more 
_ eaſy and pleafant. That which tends to pre- 
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ſenſe of * {their natures, ſable their 
: Gee ed Hind ſeth i the exerciſe/of 
g_ ice and chabity.11 The 
en gelesene Goff a Heyeroble; the ſecond" 
ho n of am Hmmm, the laſt of a Mora ge¹,ꝭun 
N man partakes of à vegetableb and uni- 
ts = wales, fo/dgutifieſwhatevertinGooS 00% 
n gag 2 yegotable or animal muſte be fh 10 hint 55 


to each o- 
+ nitie-ltogether diffrent In-kind, ele 
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noble; and mein properly the- ſal within us 
thichns a/perdeptiatr af ond Evil, hither 
It as a duty that we owe'our ſel ves to endea⸗- IT. 
vour:to allyance tlie wel fare of all: thut makes | 
part of our ſelves: But for he ſame reaſon — wy 
it is wrong to miſplace oui mum concern up- 
on that in which our main intereſt cannot be 
conceived todlie If the Rational part of us 
be really the more noble and intereſtingy hi- Summum 
ther dught ve hend -ourtendeavonts: he Dee 
higheſt improvement and moſt perfect ener- * | 
tion of This oaght to be regarded as our an 
mm Bonum, our ultimate End; and every 
other ſexecollenoy or advantage ſhould be del! 
ſitodd / and pu ſuoil only in ſubordinatiom to 
this has Mears td an enen 4 Mears, 
previinep/our:himds by the Author of our Na- 
ture cin order to work outiour real and bett 
Happinaf l! ter ee wo eee e ee 
uthough it appears from the hiſtory of A 
Mankind) that an infinite number of objects = 
hhye been pointed out toitherview and pur. e 
ſued unden this notion; und thougir it ſhould poſuir: of 
bel granted chat there is no perfecboſttis- d. 
ction to be found in this life he oughe not 4. 3 
to beradmitted/asfaniaigament: chat were is 
in reality no object commenſurate to our de- 
ſires and expectations; It r. 4 99 6 
d GOT | 
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Sw — ay @ travgopreſurpticn.; that 


ä — H een Aras 
Probable Mam is che only Ming on eatth that havany 
anprtthonbon af future Sate; he has a f- 
stet langing after ic and a. dread of annihila- 

tion ; his circummſtuneca in the world are ſush 
da might have been enneched : unum fuppaly 
tion that he was te be Rlaced in 4 ſtate of 


he has Reaſon and Knawledge and Faenltief 
ſuporion tothe huſinaſꝭ of: this. praſent world: 
and therefore ve may reaſonahl admit thaſe 


— he is really in a ſtate of T ryal and Diplo, 
aud that his Eaanltiat have xeſpec to ſomer 
hat: further and bey and this world: Nor 

can any ſhadow of a reaſon be aſſigned, Wh 


ee Almighty Gov, who at irt gave us aur Neing, 
who has ſhed forth in ſuch variety the a 


Kare his Gcodneſ, why, L lay, He may 


— wa —— oh which — 
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The attention of mankind; where Religion 
38 ut of the caſa, is rhietly directed, either 
firſt; towards procuring: ſuffciency of podief? Deb, 
ons for the anſwering their necefiities;; or of 88 
ſecouuly; towards the delight andi iuriafucti nn 
——— dpi FOI 
uſe and ſuitableneſi q or: 2hirally, townrdy the 8 
eſteem of gobd men,; whereby they ate yehe | aA 
BS and uſeful bo; MT" 3 wh 

ſtem and rcon ob bun — in 


a ſenſe bf decency and dignity ahd moral im- 


uu SO bay notgeht et 
|» Theſe confidenitions/have given riſe to one 
of the diviſiohs vf Good, im Prin PAb ure, pg, | 
ani Honesrv:| Another: ts oſten made ufe of mn? 
wih referende to dhe And, Body, and For. God of 
tune Of the Hirſt kind are gv⁰ de, 24 
Rrangihb memury, wiſdom, comaafmenf, Ste. 
of theiſteond, fun thn fs of ron ſtorusiun „ beateh, Body, 
daa, dee. of the laſt, riches, liberty, dundun, ron. 
Nr. l vio i) ank np e be pad bn 

:nih ned barely mention that the uleſſening e, 
dor vſoaping' of Bil is to be reckon d ander C a 
„the notion of God, and bine dr. — ge 
ehe greater Guod is 16 be preſerrd be- 
et hre the leſs; and the leſſer Evil to be un- 
nadured rather cum the greatet 20 0 
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bl A pre- 


& A preſent Good may be parted with, up- 
vere prolablecxpofiarion ofa ne Rag 
+. hich is more excellent. | | 

A preſent Evil is to be W for peek 

«avoiding of a probable future Evil which is 
far greater and in both theſe caſes in pro- 
c portion to the greatneſs of the . be 
| 2 ar Good to borohkedined, - 
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Parts of | Funes Nature is not one in uni- 
_ form thing, but a compoſition of va- 
| rious parts, with their ſeveral faculties, s- 
tites, affections and paſſions. 
The two principal parts. of it are tha hst 
— 2 and Body. Altho theſe two are entirely diffe- 
| rest from each other in their natures, yet their 
union is inconceivably cloſe and intimate; 
they mutually affect each other; and (what- 
ever be the caſe. of ſeparate ſpirits) in our 
_ . preſent ſtate the Body is a neceſſary inſtru- 
ment of perception to the Soul. 
_ Fendi The principal faculties of the Soul are the 
Underſtanding and the Mill. The Underſtan- 
8 Ang is that. faculty or power, whereby we 
perceive ideas ar notions in our minds and the 
agreement or diſagreement that] is between 
them: Hereby we are: capable of reflect ing 
upon the natural „* 
ie en 


| | 
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of foreſeeing the good or bad conſequences = 
of Gür behaviour I l is chat Power, 1.1. 
which the Soul hath within it ſelf arbitrarily 
to begin or forbear to continue or end ſe- 
veral of its Own actions, and AAR the 
Body? M597 73400 u hon oor io 
Whatever diva inabditeretchrenter bp. What ſeves 
on, whatever "end we purſue," we anayi\gene- |; — 
rally be able to:diſtinguiſh in it ſeveral acts ere 
of the Underſtanding, and the Will, Ts 25 
in the following order: — 
The WMH furniſhes us 2 of Ga, 
notice f the Enid,” which we propoſe to our- | judicien 
{elves It likewiſe informs us whether or h 
. it feems FF 
judiciaFts'us, MG un} 23693 O11! 
ieee proſpect of Andtige e, 
raifeth in the mind a fceret Deſre or inclina- + 
tion, which hath been called Velety; Not 
Har bur Dire is abahs proportioned to the 
Known value of” things!“ For if we ſee! that 
it does not belong to dur condition of Being, 
or lie Within the ſphere of our attainment, "4p 
Wwelſpend'bor deſite aſter it, and teſt ſatiſ-— = 
Hed! without it. But if, upon farther delibe- 1 . . 
ration, the advantage appears not only to be compare | 
conſidE rable in it ſelf but alſo likely ta be 
Odtaibe, the Will upon ſuch repreſentation 
-6ft . giving 
Nt | it 
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4 voliio., it the anal preference of a complete choice, 


which hath been called Volitim. (The ſame 
is the caſe of a leſſer eil, when it appears 
; ae order to avoid a greater.) 
Upon this determination of the Will to- 
3 any particular object, the Underſtan- 
3 be ding is enerted in order to diſcover the Means 
Wo ©» -' requiſite to obtain it, and out of ſeveral which 
© pled. offer! themſelves, to /elef the more proper. 
2 But ſtill it depends upon the Will what aſe 
to make of thoſe Means, which are approved 
res!” of by: the Underſtanding; as indeed it alſo 
— doth, what degree of attention to beſtow up- 
e. on the conſideration either of the End el, 
or the Means requiſite to obtain itt. 
I 0 the Will likewiſe is uſually aſcribed 4. 
9 Fruitio. « plecſureiand) fatiSfa@ioh n in 5 — 25 
ment of any End acquired. 
hb, Without entring into any of the * 
— diſputes which have been ſtarted concerning 
the freedom of tlie human Will, thus much 
Liber is certain; In moſt caſes we are not at liber - 
ae, a ty to forbear the act of Defire, (or Vellriry:) 
ors. but in actual and teterminitd Chooſing, (or Yo- 
= lition, ) eſpecially where the Good is at all re- 
t mote, we are. Here we may ſuſpend the act 
ol aur choice from being determined for ov 
_ againſt che thing propoſed; till we have exa- 
it be really of a nature in it 
4 | ſelf 
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ſelf and in its conſequences: likely to make us 
happy or no- The Wall is indeed always de- dum 
termined by that which upon the final reſult neo 
of conſideration is judged Good by the Under- © © 
ſtanding; but if by too haſty a choice of our 

own making we have impoſed upon our ſelves 

wrong meaſures of Good and Evil, the miſ- 
carriages, which follow on it, mult be imputed 

to our own Election: And indeed for this ty ze 
reaſon Freedom was given us that we might — 
examine and take care of our own Happineſs, gems 


and look that we be not rsd. 


; -'C HA p. IV. 5. 

"HE Hiinian Body'is fo conſtituted as to mae 
receive impreſſions upon it from exter- 
nal objects. Theſe impreſſions are made ac. #* -* 
cording to thoſe ſeveral ways in which ob- ten. gy 
jets affect us, and that, whether we will or 
no: It being not in our power in many caſes 
whether we will receive them or no, or in 
what manner we will receive them: thus light Eu. S. 
and colours affect us by the Eyes; ſound by m 
the Ears ; taſtes. by the Palate; ſmells by 
the Noſe ; heat and cold, hardneſi and ſoft- 
neſs, den by the Touch. Senſation is that per- 7% f. 
ception of the Soul, which actually accompa- ae 
nies. fuch impreſſions; and if either the or- N, 


ganz of Senſe, or the nerves, which are the im- 
8 mediate 


12 hy Iutroductiun 


but meaſſa · mediate inſtruments whereby the Soul is af- 
9 fected, are any of them fo diſordered, as not 
| to perform their functions, the objects have 
no way to bring themſelves into _ and be 
pareoired by the Underſtanding.) engl 
Moreover, there is another fort of per- | 
Wen to be taken notice of, whereby the 
Mind reflects upon what paſſes within itſelf, 
and upon other things; ſome whereof do 
not fall within the reach of, and others do 
not actually affect our bodily ſenſes; and 
Fra which are called internal ſenſations. Of the 
former kind is the ſenſe we have of actions 
or perſons under 'the notion of virtuous or 
vicious, honourable or baſe; &: of the lat · 
ter, our apprehenſion of danger from an im- 
3 ing evil Kc. Denen! 

O.aur ſenſitive faculties, e * 3s 
Fized '® external, are fitted. by: the infinitely wiſe Con- 
triver of our Being to our ſtate and condi- 
tttion in the world: By them we are able to 

-- - + know andl diſtinguiſn things ſo far, as to ap- 
ply them to our uſes, and to xegulate the con- 
duct of Ourſelves. But in order to prompt 
us effectually to exert pur active powers, both 
of Mind and Body, for thoſe purpolſes,,GoD 
has implanted. in us certain inward Feelings, 
4 vaxiety of Appetites, Affections and Pal- 


Sons, Which Jerve.96 g many, bringe of e. 
2. 5 10 l ction 


Ir 
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cition, both putting us upon, and helping to 
carry us thro, a courſe of behatibur * 

to our condition. 

The ideas of our Appetites, Affections 4 2 2. 
Paſſions are beſt formed by reflecting on what 52% 
we feel within our ſelves; where we ſhall find — 
that ſeveral of out Senſations are acoompa- 

nied with pleaſant or painful commotions of ww 
our nature, from the various operations of *;... generally 4 
Good or Evil, as they are a Se «gy — 
to, or conſidered by us. 1 
Though theſe perceptions n felt and e 
ſpoken of, yet it is not always eaſy in words 

to aſcertain what their ideas are, or to diſtin- 

guiſh them from each other, and much leſs 

to explain, or to account for, thoſe ſurpriz- . 
ing commotions of our nature, which ſuch 
perceptions produce in us; from whence it 
comes to paſs that treatiſes concerning them 
ſeldom ſtand clear of the charge of abſtruſe- 

neſs. The word Appetite ſeems properly to Appt, 
denote a tendency: towards ſome bodily gra- 
tification ; thus the A ppetite of Hunger ope- 

rates inſcnſibly upon us to uſe the recruits 

of food as the neceſſary means of our pre- 
ſervation : It is uſed figuratively, when we 

ſpeak of a longing after fame, a thirſt for 
glory. Affection is a general word applica- * 
ble both to Appetites, and thoſe other com- 


rt | motions 


14 An Huroductiun 
pa. motions of our Nature which are called Pa- 
Hur, eſpecially the milder ſort of them. It is 
alſo uſed for thoſe active principles within us, 
which are ſometimes called unſtincte, ſuch as 
the natural 1 of W cowards their 


* Offspring. FH 
' The Paſſions moſt afually A notice of 
et INE 9 e e Hai, 


m Love i n PN of the mind "OPER 
| JANE any thing, abſent or preſent, ariſing from the 
Delight, which it is apt to produce in us. 
q ee, "Hatred is an averſion to any thing, abſent 
| br preſent, ariſing from the thought of the 
bl e Diſguſt, rei it is We; to 1 K 8 
ie a 
De, - Deſire is the es Man finds in him- 
ſelf upon the Abſence of any thing, whoſe 
prefent enjoyment. N _ ite of Delight 
vith it. ere 
Joy is a Delight of 95 Soul, Hou the con- 
Ab gderation of the Preſent, or, ilſured ic. 
ing poſſeſſion of any Good. : 
Sorrow, "Sorrow is an nog in the Soul | upon 


9 * 


25 he is the Ou te 11 Un ck hy 


e 66 delight us 


ee 2 J PSV Iv dl * A 
* Fear 
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i Fear is an uneaſineſs of the Soul upon the r, 
ApprehenGon of a: Oy A" n to be- 
fall Us. £213! NO | 
| D#ſpair is that on of the Soul, which Deſpair, 
ariſes from the 3 of ev "CONSENT 
e any Good. 

Anger is 4 ese 400 diſevinpaſats Ae. 
of the Soul upon the receipt of any injury, with 
a preſent purpoſe of making the aggreſſor: _ 
fible.of our Reſentmene.' 

. 'Befides the foregoing there are many more: 5 Number of 
ſos 6f which will be touchd upon when 1 — 1 
mention the particttlar Virtues. And they ate 22 
ſcarce any of them In life and practice ſimple pl, aber 24. 
and alone and wholly unmhed with others: n= 
tho in diſcourſe and con verfation that uſually 
carrieb the name which appears oſt ; in iro 
preſent ſtate of the Mind. 

IX is obſervable that our paſſions, moſt of rg 
them, in moſt perſons, operate ſtrongly on the — 
Body, and-caufe various ellanges in it; thus, 
Shame is apt to cauſe bluſhing; Anger and 

* paleneſs and trembling; Sorrow, tears. 

The Paſſions are of admiruble uſe in life — 
and tend many times to noble ends. Our in- 2 ff, 
war frame, of which they make a conſide- n. 
rable part, does in a particular manner anſwer — 
to tlie external condition and circumſtances 
of life in which we are placed; and will af- 

D ford, 


\ "te Iufroduttibre 


ford to ſuch as will but bel attentive, 1 
inſtances of a ſinal cauſe: They lead us to a 
determinate courſe of action ſuitable to our 
condition they ſhew us what courſe of life 

vue are deſigned for, and what is our duty, 

and In a peculiar manner enforce upon us 
the practice of it. The Paſſions therefore are 

| not to be conſidered as mere inſirmities. They 
primarily and. moſt direſtiy lead to a right be 
befht, haviour. Some of them are of that nature 
„that without them we could not well ſubſiſt, 
being placed within us as guards and a ſe- 

KD c curity.to our intereſts: Others of them ſeem 
go intended to quicken our ſearch after the ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniences of living, for which 

meer Reaſon would ſcarce make a due pro- 

viſion. If pleaſure were wholly ſeparated from 

all outward ſenſations and inward: thoughts, 
 weſhould have no reaſon to prefer one thought 

= or motion before another, negligence to at- 
4% » tention, or motion to reſt; and ſo, we ſhould 
neither move JN. dockers * employ, o 

„ "7 e dad howenel; ware ork 
| 8 — rily and; more remotely they lead us into what 
«er — is evil; and that they are ſo very apt ta grow 
upon us, eſpecially with regard to objects of 
"Gals, if they are not kept under exact diſci- 

ga That (ALON: to be watched and 


b 101 | well 
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well examined. If Reaſon is on their fide, or - pi 
ſtands neuter, they may be heard: In other 
caſes we muſt be deaf to their applications, 5 > 
and ſtrongly guard againft their emotions. In 
this view the occaſional denial of ſuch incli- — 
natiohs às in themſelves are lawful,” may be 
found expedient; in order to keep tempt- 
tions at a ptoper diſtance; it may be of great 

uſe in curing our defects or at leaſt in pre- 
venting tlie ill conſequences of tilem 
We ſhall rightly qualify the exerciſe of our Bf of 
Paſſions, and the natural exprefſions'of them, g 
by taking care, 1. that they be 8 eat) 998 be quali 
Portionate to the otcaſton, or objeR. © -_ 
2 en mf. dr the” mamer, or * 
Wau 1 LL, 15 14 
een gekehrt in the tee gf + 
Hence appears the reaſon why ſome Paſ- wy ſme 
ſions are ſpoken of as vicious and immoral in 22 fad E 
their very nature; namely, becauſe ſome of be vicw 
them taken with their ſpecial objects and de- — 
grees have obtained peeuliar names, ſuch as 
Pride, Envoy, Revenge, &c. all which words im- 
port ſomething irregular in both thoſe re- 
. ſpects. And ſo on the other hand, the ſame e, ov 
„ rde lach ſignify ſome Paſſions, fignify mow. 
: - likewiſe*the: virtues which are to regulate 
, _ them; fuch as Compaſſion, Goodwill ; «which are 
b ms; to > be virtuous poſt, | 
| 122% 2 In 
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In conſidering our Faſſions we, ſhould diſ- 
tinguiſh between that general defire of our own 
A happineſs, which is found in, every man and 
is 2 Self love, and our various parti- 

cular affections paſſions and appetites to par- 
ticular things. The object of the former is 
ſomewhat internal, our own happineſs, en- 
joyment and ſatis faction, whether we haye or 
have not a diſtinct particular perception what 
it is or wherein it conſiſts: The object of the 
latter is this, or that particular eternal thing, 
which the affections tend towards, and of 
Which we have always a particular idea or 


perception; thus, riches are the object of 
ayarice; honour of ambition, &,, Self. love 


never ſeeks any thing external for the ſake of 
the thing, but only as a means of happineſs 
or Good: Partigular affections reſt in the ex- 


--* remal;things.themſelyes, And thus,.. Virtue 
o may be ſaid, to be deſircable upon, its on ac- 
caunt, we having within us undeniably an at- 

fection towards and an approbation of Virtue 


as eligible in and for it ſelf, as we alſo have a 
— abhorrence of what is baſe and vi- 
cious: It may be ſaid- likewiſe: to be it? own 


tremard; becauſe every virtuous purſuit, for 
inſtance, every endeavour to do Good to o- 


thers, whether it ſucceeds or no, is gratified 


by its own: conſciouſneſs, and brings with it 


immediate pleaſure and ſatisfaction. It 
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It ſhould be further obſerved, that as Man 
may be conſidered in two capacities, the Pri- 
vate and Social, as being deſigned not only to 
purſue his own intereſt, but likewiſe to contri- 
bute to the good of others, ſo, ſome of our Asi, 
affections in their primary intention and de- . es 
ſign ſeem to belong to the ſingle or private, — 
others to the publick or ſocial capacity, and 
are directed in particular courſes by ſeveral 
regards to Family, Friends, Neighbourhood, 
the Diſtreſſed, our Country: thus, Men often 
ſympathize in the happineſs and afflictions of 
Others; they have undoubtedly a reſentment 
of tyranny, injuſtice, oppreſſion, in behalf 
of Others, as well as of Themſelves. The Af. % ln 
fections relating hereunto are called by the <«led * 


mani 


general name Humanity; becauſe they pecu- wh: 
liarly become the condition in which'we are 
placed, that of a natural and neceſſary de- 
pendance upon each other. Between the pri- „,n G 
vate and ſocial Affections there is really no f 4 
contratiety, but they perfectly coincide and lasen 
mutually carry on each other: The greateſt , 
ſatisfaction to Ourſelves depends upon our — em 
having the latter in a due degree; and the ith 
former is one chief ſecurity of our right be. 5” — of 
haviour towards Society: And their mutual 
cpmciding, ſo that we can ſcarce promote 
. the ann eher a proof, 

111 Ok; & StUtsalg 53::: 8808 
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that we were made for both. That ſeeming 
competition, which appears ſometimes to lie 
1 4 between Benevolence and Private intereſt, re- 
_ inerfere, lates not ſo much to the enjoyment it felt, 
2 _— as to the materials and means of enjoyment, 
which the moſt abandoned would chuſe to 
obtain by innocent methods, if they were as 
Men aft n eaſy and effectual to their End. Men follow 
iſ: in con- and obey their Nature in both theſe reſpects, 
co the Pri in a certain degree, but not entirely: As they 
b. neglect the duties which they owe their fel- 
TIS creatures, to which their Nature leads 
them, and contrary to the dictates of Nature 
ſhew themſelves unjuſt, oppreſſive, treacherous 
and ungrateful, in order to gratify more effe- 
- Qually their eager deſire after equality and 
ſuperiority, or ſuch and ſuch external goods; 
ſo, there is in ſome men a manifeſt negligence 
of their own real happineſs and intereſt in the 
preſent world, when that intereſt is inconſiſtent 
with a preſent gratification; for the ſake of 
which they negligently, nay even knowingly, 
., Decpme the authors and inſtruments of air 

oun ruin. + Nn „An 
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* * ſpeak of  Hunian e * 
VVVder which word is comprehended the 
. of any action) we mean ſuch as 

flow 
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flow directly from the principles which diſtin- 
guiſh Man from Brute, namely, thoſe belong- 
ing to our Rational part, our Underſtanding 
and Mill. When any Action is performed in oh 
conſequence. of the order and command of 
the We it is ſaid to be voluntary, and be⸗ 
comes imputable to a Man, that is, placed to impmable. 
his account as the proper Author of it. Now . . 
the Mind cannot be properly ſaid to order ber u- 
and command an action, unleſs it both per- _ 
ceives the nature of it, and unleſs the doing 
or not doing of it depends upon the deter- 
mination of the Mind. The action of a ten- 
nis-ball by the ſtroke of the racket is invo- 
luntary with regard to the ball, which has nei- 
ther the power of perception or yolition ; but 
it is voluntary with reſpect to the ſtriker, who 
has both. The action of a man ſtriking him- 
ſelf or his friend by a convulſive motion of 
his arm is likewiſe nen for want of 
the latter. 1 

Actions are conſidered as 1 and dun 
(which is a conſequence. thereof) liable to — 
puniſhment and cenſure, tho the, preference ain 
given by the mind does not immediately re- 
gard the actions themſelves, but ſomething 
that has a direct tendency to produce them: 
thus, men are blamed for having brought 
diſeaſes upon themſelves, tho their Will has 
Ane been 
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Malen 
W 


aan . 


n Hiroduction 

been exerciſed only with —— to the true 
and drinking. rs, 

Agents that have no be no Web 
are in every thing neceſſary Agents, that is, in 
a moral view no * at han Try. are no 
— fubjecs of Morality. © 

There 1s ſcarce any — of beer 
which men perform, but what is attended 
with a mixture of good and evil, pleafure and 
pain. No man deſires evil or pain for its 
own ſake, and therefore ſo far the action be- 
comes involuntary : But in order to ſecure a 
more valuable good, or to avoid a greater fu- 
ture evil or pain, men part with a preſent 
good, and ſubmit to a preſent evil with the 
utmoſt readineſs; thus, men every day un- 
dergo ſevere operations in chirurgery; they 


value not the pains of the body ariſing from 
Want, diſeafe, or outward injuries, ies, in proſpect 


Aim | 
thro' i 
— 2 
far Volun- 
try. 


of that happineſs, which 3 piety pr 
religion lead unt zoo 
Where there is no eee there can 
properly ſpeaking be no preferenoe: and con. 
ſequently ſuch actions as are performed thro 
mere ignorance are in themſelyes involimtary. 
But then it ſhould be remember d, that igno - 
rance is ſometimes owing'to an abuſe nf ſour 
natural faculties; ſometimes to negl igen ce an 


N inat- 
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inattention in not duly conſidering things in 
their nature and conſequences: Both which 
kinds of miſconduct make us anſwerable for 
the A which follow: thus, anger 


34 : 


Underſtanding, as ro hurry. men on to mur- 
der &c. contrary to the judgment of their 
cooler thoughts; but inaſmuch as a proper 
degree of care might have ſtifled, or at leaſt 
controlled the one and prevented the other, 
the murderer is juſtly, ſubjected to e 
25.2, voluntary Agent. 

; Ignorance ſometimes reſpect the Rule of In ign 
Action, ſometimes the Action itſelf and its I 
circumſtances; which being in ſome caſes very 
numerous, and perplexing, errors in ee. 
ment ariſing from thence e french * 
cuſed. 362 1140.10 
10 Ignorance of. Lam, ar of che Rub of AQion, = 
is rarely, if ever, admitted as an excuſe : for — 

the general rules of morality lie ſo obvious to dg ory * 

the Ras underſtanding, that nothing but a 

very criminal neglect or indolence can pre- 
vent their being perceiyed; And as for par- 
: ticular, laws, every wiſe legiſlator; hath, pro- 
per methods of promulging them and bring- 
ing them within the ſubjects notice; after 
* which i it 18 at, their own * in n e * 


. . — 


* 


ee $2" if it be owing to our not making pro- 


val Neben, igforance, or that which it was 


4 "Droit" 
„ ns Fart Since be Wicke, 


per uſe of thoſe means of knowing better 
wherewith the providence of Go hath fiir: 
niſhed us, it becomes criminal and putiſhable 4 
and that in proportion to the dignity and im- 
potarice oF the matter, eter c. ought to have 

our attentive conifideration. ” =o 


e nt in our power to hate avoided,” will f 
doubt be admitteck as an'extufe by every jüft 
e No commands whether Human or 

Wine, however general, can be ſuppoſed to 
aunt extend to fuch perſons, as are under a nitu- 


„ al incapacity ef obeying them; And we ale 


kbmbly hope that a merciful allowance will 
morally ſo. be made for ſuch ignorances; * as may ariſe 
either from the infirmity of our nature, or 
= from the” difadVantageoris” Gecumſtances! of 
inks r fe in which we are placed; and not from 
| preſumptuous careleſneſs and inattention. 
2 I muſt not conclude this chapter witholl | 
| obſerving,” as matter of certain experience 
and. of great importance, that by voluntary 
actions, eſpecially if often ated, we get 
an aptneſs, a facility, readin At often a 
pleaſure in them, before we afe aware. Our 
8 7 Nature is formed to yield to uſe and exer- 
ciſe: thereby the inclinations which render d 


Us 
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us averſe to a courſe of action grow weaker ; | 


the difficulties in it, not only the 1 imaginary, 
but the real ones, leſſen; the reaſons for it 
offer themſelves of courſe to our thoughts on 
all occaſions; and the contrary principles, by 
being accuſtomed to ſubmit, come at length 


to do ſo of courſe: And thus by repeated 


acts, and momentary impreſſions frequently 
made upon us, ſettled alterations in our tem- 
pers and characters are introduced imper- 
ceptibly ; and Habzts are formed, which, when 


confirmed, grow as it were into a {ſecond Na- 


ture. Thus, ſeveral bodily activities and mo- 
tions, whether graceful or unbecoming, are 
owing to Uſe : ſo again, as to the Mind, ge- 
neral habits of life and conduc, ſuch” as 
thoſe of obedience and ſubmiſſion to au- 
thority; thoſe of veracity, temperance, ju- 
ſtice and charity; thoſe of attention and in- 


duſtry, are produced by Exerciſe and Diſci- 
pline, as their contraries are likewiſe by acts 
of Indulgence and Licentiouſneſs. We do 


not know indeed how far it is poſſible in the 
nature'of things, that effects ſhould be wrought 


in us at once, equivalent to What is produced | 
by uſè and A; but by the appointment 


of Providence; in ordinary Fees at 1caft; this 


latter is tlie way of forming - Within out faves 


Habits bf action. LIST o DOMIOT 77 OTE 
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HE Morality of mens voluntary actions 
implies a relation to ſome rule, where- 
by their reQitude or obliquity is examined; 
= - the former rendring them a proper ſubject 
= of praiſe and reward, the latter of cenſure 
| and puniſhment. 
| _ Riche Reaſon is generally ſaid to be the 
I rule by which we are to examine moral a- 
| FCcions, and try their goodneſs; and accord- 
—_ ing to their conformity or non-conformity 
| to it, they receive the name of Good or Evil. 
— We know ſo little of the ſcheme of Gov's 

che ** government either natural or moral, that it 
muſt be preſumption in us to ſay, why Al- 
mighty Gop choſe to form the Univerſe as 
Hie has done, or to order the preſent courſe 
Nawal of his Providence. Some intrinſick Excellence 
22. there muſt have been in the nature of the 
ther nut. Scheme itſelf, which determined the divine 

Will, juſt as ſpeculative truth determines the 

aſſent of an intelligent Being: A fitneſs alſo 

there doubtleſs is in the ſeveral parts of that 

Scheme (i. e. the Means made uſe of by Gop 

are very fit and proper to anſwer the Divine 

end and intention:) And, as this Fitneſs is 

fully known to Him, and He has no ſupe- 
4 riour, it may be called the — one Rule 
of 
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of the Divine conduct —. with as much pro- 
priety, as any ſuch term can be applied to a 
Being, who tranſcends our largeſt conce- 
ptions ; and concerning whoſe conduct it is 
but a decent piece of prudence to ſpeak and 
reaſon with the utmoſt caution and reverence. 

But with regard to Man, his adequate rule wilsGed 
of action is the Will of Go, howſoever made ;,* 456 * 
known: The very condition of our nature — 2 
ſubjects our conduct to a ſtrict conformity yes 
to His direction, nor is it poſſible for us to 
diſengage our ſelves from the Obligation to 
follow it. 

In ordinary caſes the apparent- fitneſs of Lev of 
things, as manifeſted, by the light of natural Nas | 
reaſon, is a preſumptive proof, the beſt and 
only proof which we have, that this or that 
courſe of Action is agreeable to the Divine 
Will. This is called the Law of Nature. 

But ſuppoſing Gop to have ſufficiently no- 2 2 
tified to mankind any external revelation of n. 
His Will, — this muſt raiſe in every ſerious 4. 
mind a ſenſe of duty and ſecurity 1 in follow- 
ing it; and of fin and danger in deviating wig: 


from it. We are imperfe& Beings, we can 
not always ſuppoſe ourſelves competent judges 
of what is right; and therefore upon the 
principle of common prudence it would be 
fit and reaſonable to take. infinite Mi 


„ bs 
a” Wiſdom fir ö hed we 


add to this, that We are dependent Crea- 


tures, — that Gop, in virtue of His being our 
Creator and Preſerver has a Right to our O- 
bedience, it can not but appear to be right 


reaſon, in the higheſt and ſtricteſt ſenſe, for 
Man to conform his actions to the Will of 


. Gop, howſoever made known; neither can 


Conſcience 
what? 


We, in point of intereſt or gratitude, depart 


from it without being ſelf- condemned. 


The human Underſtanding as it is particu- 
larly exerciſed in the examination of an action 
by its proper rule is termed Conſcience : In 


Pi, which exerciſe are implied three parts; fr/t, 


the knowledge of the rule; ſecondly, the ap- 


' plication of the action to it; thirdly, the judg- 


ment of the underſtanding pronounced con- 
cerning its agreement or diſagreement. 


Theſe ſeveral acts are in many caſes per- 


formed with ſo much quickneſs, that the in- 
tttterval between them is ſcarce diſcernable; juſt 
as the mind by a ſingle glance at once appre- 


| hendsa viſible object, judges of its magnitude, 


and approves its beauty and proportion with 


an involuntary readineſs,” Hence this faculty 
is ſometimes called Moral Senſe; and occaſion 


has been taken to ſpeak of moral ſubjects in 
al directly borrowed from ſenfible 
things, ſuch as is imported in the words Beau- 
ty, Order, Harmony, Proportion. Tho 
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Though it be a good general rule for a man Dag 
always to perſiſt in acting according to the 21 24 
beſt of his judgment, yet, if due attention . % 
might have reQified that judgment, the er- m2 | 
ror and miſconduct conſequent thereupon be- 
comes juſtly imputable. 

If the caſe be very uncertain in itſelf, and whe 

we happen to be under no authoritative obli- cj of af- 

gation to act, it will be ſafeſt to forbear, till f. 

the difficulty is removed: This, at leaſt in all 

ordinary caſes, is within our power. 

I. his faculty of Conſcience, we find, claims Awhoiy 
to it ſelf the adjuſtment and correction of all | {iS 

other inward ſentiments and affections, to 

allow or forbid their gratification : Nay, whe- 

ther we conſult it or no, it magiſterially exerts 

it ſelf, and approves ſome actions, conſequent 

upon thoſe affections, as right and of good 

deſert, and condemns others, as wrong and 

of ill deſert; and goes on to anticipate a 

higher and more effectual ſentence, which 

ſhall hereafter ſecond and confirm its own, 

and reward or puniſh us accordingly, (This 

uneaſineſs when felt in a great degree in mat- 

ters of importance is called Remorſe.) To- roſe. 

wards a third ſort it is affected neither of 

theſe ways, but is quite indifferent. 


In 


30 L Introduftion 
— In judging concerning the morality of a- 
Do Rions, regard is to be had not meerly to the 
Subſtance, Subſtance of the action, the bare event or fact, 
ch. but alſo, and principally, to the Circumſtances 
of it. Though the taking away the life or 
Circum- property of others is generally wrong, yet 
— thoſe actions may be ſo circumſtantiated as 
be to become lawful; as, when the life of a Cri- 
„ minal is taken away in virtue of the ſentence 
of a lawful Magiſtrate; or, when we ſecrete 
his ſword from a man under the tranſport of 
anger, &c. On the other hand, Actions, that 
in the general carry the appearance of being 
indifferent, ceaſe to be ſo by the concurrence 
of ſome particular circumſtances; thus, No- 
ching is more common than for men to be 
abridged in the uſe of their natural liberty by 
the authority of the civil Magiſtrate ; Rites 
and Ceremonies, however indifferent in them- 
ſelves, ceaſe to be fo, when: en Joynes by law- 
ful Authority. 
ron of ts The ſeveral i to be taken into 
—— account, when we eſtimate the moral good or 
„bee evil of any action, are OP recited-1 in this 
oo ole; + 
The Perſon, by 5 3 the Object, upon 
which; the Place, where; the Meant, where- 
by; the Motive, or principle upon which; 
the Manner, in which; the Time, when the 
action is performed. | If 
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If an action be defeRive in any one of — 
thoſe reſpects, it ceaſes to be morally good; — 
not that all Crimes are equal; but the degree e 
in which ſuch actions are morally evil is to is oil 
be eſtimated not only from the number, but 
the importance, of thoſe particulars in which 
they are defective. 

Moral Virtue is uſually ſpoken of as con- YVirme cow- 
Sing dtn Aden between 'two Extremes : . 
Thus, true courage is beſet with raſhneſs on 
the one fide, and cowardice on the other. 

It has been likewiſe obſerved that ſome wiy ſome 
Virtues are placed nearer, or bear more re- — 
ſemblance to one of the extremes than the Ain. 
other, as courage does to raſhneſs. Hence - 
Writers in Ethicks have been anduc'd to Tio 8 
row a diſtinction from Mathematicks, and — 
apply it to Moral Virtue. Commutative Ju- 
ſtice they make to conliſt in the Arithmeti- 
cal Mean (as 4 between 2 and 6); All other 
Virtues in the Geometrical (as 4 between 2 
and 8), In both which caſes the proportion 
is real; but in the former, the diſtance of 
the Mean from each Extreme is equal; in the 
latter, unequal. 
And it muſt be confeſſed that as ſome men whe four 
are apt to fail in not coming up to the line poor! 
of Virtue, ſo others by falſe zeal, impetuo- re in Me- 
lity of temper &c. are found to overſhoot it. meg 

| 2 But 


- 


* E. 4a 4 Jin b. 


oY But _ that with re ard to ſome 


2 — moons ang 0 
peculiar 9 mig. ha 
nn. two extremes. 
roy ee eee the 
duced_« erden e an actten depends upon the 
— "Which: attend the performance 
of it He v jadge of thbſt cirfeumſtances 
is a · mutter Of Ni,; and for that reafon 
Moratiſts have introducedi Prudence itſelf 
into the claſt of Virtuss, as thut which gives 
inde Being r alt the tofty chlling it however by 
ay f diunckien an SwHARee vittue. 
u in ſpeculatve matter ſome m 
= ard ſo tlear and vvident; tliat eh 24 
do. pit refuſe ts aſſent to iti mutiy; ſo in 
morals, we may be juſtly ud te Hawe d ms 
tural facnlty v0 d. between Se 
and Evil In moſt common ordinary caſes 
of jaſtioe untl chariry; let-any"hoHeft” man, 
before ei engages ima courſe of ackioh, ask 
himſelf, k this Tam going about, right or 
wrong: Is it good or is it evil?-1:doubt not 
S but the queſtion would be anſijered aptecubly 
8 to truth and virtle mots; 
| - In ſuch caſes to doubt and deliberate is diſ⸗- 
TY I. 1s often a but an U 
: 991175 e 
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vdur to explain our duty away: By refining 
and ra iſing difficulties about circumſtances of 
bounds and degrees, men mayy if they r 
evade every moral obligation 
Not but that it r ral for men g , 
eicher dy: prejudice, cuſtom, falſe honour &c. Aen. 
to impoſe upon themſelves wrong meaſures Ag 
and ſtandards of what is right and wrong; d. 
or, for want of proper information, or due 
attention to the circumſtances of a particular 
caſe, to be miſtaken in their application of it 
to the true ſtandard. And thetefare our Un- 
derſtanding ſtands in need of proper dili- 
gence in its cultivation no leſs with reſpect 
to Morality than other matters; and this in- 
tellectual virtue of Prudence, likeorher ha- 
bits; is to be acquired by frequent exerviſe, 
by exact thinking and careful conſideration, 
However, let it be remembered, that Pru- ore 
dence is by no means the ſame with meer ſpe - Paal, 
culative diſcernment of what ought to deter- 
mine the actions of a wiſe man; It implies 
moreover a due concern that we are not miſ- 
taken, the recollecting and putting our ſelves 
upon our guard againſt falſe appearances of 
reaſon and happineſs, and forming practical 
reſolutions to act ſuitably to our mature con- 
victions. Folly, on the other hand, tho it R. 
generally ariſes from a vertain ſhallowneſs of 


ö E under- 


M . aa \radadtdor 
Folly; | din: is not meer incapacity to judge 

| between! right and wrong behaviour: But it 
i 1 leſs want of attention to what is 
1 reaſonable, and a diſſolute negligence in re- 
„ gulating our ſelves with a view to it; which, 
in a Being conſtituted as Alan is, cannot fail 
* of being immortal in a a high degree; and in- 
deed in dur preſept ace it generally brings 
wich it its own piniſhmenty 4s might be in- 
ſtane d in the various miſeries of life and ex- 
ttẽme diſtreſſes, 'which- people might have a- 
eee eee 17 05 
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Bosen a2 ti CHAP. VI, ory 18% 3 


. TARTU end in an habjeunl cegurd 
what. .Y to what is reaſonable; right, and good 
in all our actions. It does not neceſſarily im- 
plyi an actual accompliſhment thereof: But 
it i fufficient; if we exert our beſt and ſin- 
eexeſt endeavours (for inſtance) to accont- 

pliſh ali the good we dan, to All with whom 
we have to do, in the degree and manner 
ich the different relations we ſtand in to 
them require. On the other hand, Vice con- 
liſts in doing what is unreaſonable, wrong or 
evil; in to have done at, had it 
mme Dor, „ do 
* ben we e 0 Te RT "1119 ; 


vi. 


7 „ 
. . 
Var- 
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) virtue is ſometimes ſaid to conſiſt in fol- 1 


6 lowing Nature: Vice in deviating from it. [ae f. 

| viz The nature of man is plainly adapted Prog ne 

| to a certain courſe of action: Upon com- 

| paring actions with this nature, ſome appear 

unſuitable and4difpropertionate; as, parri- 

| cide; others ſuitable and correſpondent, 2s, 

| filial piety Is a man a Father? a view of the 

relation, which he bears to his children; will 

inform him that his proper virtue is to take 

care of, to educate, and make due proviſion 

for them; Is he a Governour? — to protect 

thoſe who are under his authority. Has he 

received favours? to be grateful to his 

Benefactor. Has he favours to beſtowꝰ he 

will ſhew himſelf more virtuous by beſtow- 

ing them upon the indigent, than upon thoſe 

who have no occaſion for-his aſſiſtance, & | 
What is requiſite to denominate any lingle ad. regen] 

action good or virtuous has already been eu- 

plained: Virtue, as aboye; defined, is conſi- go. 

dered-as applicable to the Perſon rather than ＋ Pa 

his Action, thereby conſtituting g what we call . 

his Character. Now, inaſmuch as the exer- Hai of 

ciſe of good actions is generally attended * 

with Mo temptation to the contrary; and 

conſequently with ſome difficulty to be over- 

come, the frequent performanee of good a- 


ne 1 1 neceflary to reconcile thie 
affe 


86 eee Broder \ 
fg ions to thatheart! ant remper:to 
aloe andtiliking of whit ib guad; and to 
— OE ond 
aut the courſe of our behaviour. D Nay, a- 
ions Materiallyiivintmous, which haud no 
ort f diifealty being A duppoſe) perfectly 
wan gs Sable h our paxticular inelinations, may 
N 8 a. Vet have a-tendengy:to. form anl. fix the Ha- 
th v mit of Vinue within wes if the: principle of 
Wirtus he at all exexciſed;:7 But when thajex- 
| Diſſes. exeiſe of this principle; de mare: dattinued , 
"Ira oftner repeated, and mote.iritenſe; at ic mii 
| Wa be in eireumſtanees of danger, temptation 
F * anddifficuliyofiany; kind iand in any de- 
| :greeyothas! tendency is aticcealtd proportio- 
_nably, and a more:confirmed habit is che con- 
012491 isnt es Sine : 3010 
3 af, This Character uuay herconſidgred in faffe- 
ann 0 rent Views, and as: exerted midiffetentiwhys 


| 

| 

3 eat different obhectas with regard to 
| 

| 

| 

| 


| | Gop we call it Piety; with regard: to ther 
ba men, Mubity wich zregard to: a qnan;s delf, 
| * Tengeranta t- Hoblletermine what is Each 
4 mans Pacticylar dnty, as ſuch, aud hem the 
e general rules f mornlity lare to be applied 
aa of ſomę peculiar rliffienlty is the pro- 
fs : per Pprovineg of Caſuifery. 4h; 4 Vu. 232A, 
rip Niety is the hiabitiof behaving dutifully and 
 «eeverentliy-towards pm God. de com- 
21040: pretends | 
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prehends all thoſe affections of mind, which 
are imrtiodiately due to Gh from ſuch a 
Creature neee ereſt in Him as 


their end. LOW DM THO 10 Sie 03 5113 344 


Tho God be in himſelf one uniform Be- Gold 


ingen Lap unnd hal Jer Eren ds kacke, yer 2 


He. is und maſt neceſſarily be the Gbſect of Þ «fe A 


not but confider Him in partial and odifie- jt of af 


rent views: and His ſeveral excellencies may gr, 7 


different affections to us Creatures, who can- 


be confidered- as GR Nee di- 
ſtinct from each other. A Dag. 19031 


..: Goodneſs we call the- proper character of N 


.* with wiſdom to direct it and power 5 2 
to exertãt; fixt, ſteady, equally unmoved by 
weak pity, or more weak fury and reſent- 
ment; forming the juſteſt ſcheme of con- 
duct; going on undiſturbed in the execution 
of it, thro the ſeveral methods of ſeverity 
and reward, rewards the general . of 


wh — 3 W kin, pan ve an 


culariy His power, wiſdom, juſtice, and his gu 54 


rightful Authority over us, eſpecially as our = 


Reaſon evinces Him to be always intunately . - 
preſent with us; are the object of Ame and 


Rxerence; His goodneſs already exerciſed to- 


wards us, our preſent dependence upon Him, 


| "and not only this, but our expectations of 
future 


38 


Low, 


tie conſideration "of His abſdlute Rectitude 


ſciouſneſs of à real 'endeay 


N n e 6 


future benefits üght, and have 4 natutal tent 
defniey, to raiſe in ug the affecklons of Aante, 
Gratitude and Love towirds: Him. $258918V2,3 

The imperfection of our virtue joyned with 


and Holinefs will ſcarce permit that perfe- 
cCition of Love which intitely' CS, | 
he Feat of His Difpleaſiire — . — 


2 our ſelves to Him, joined with — 
rien er H Sede in ie eeldes if fer. 
Vile dread and horror, > it is plainly a rea- 


Fj His favour.” N- 


" fonation t6 the Divine Will, and an eafy ac- 


| quieſcence' in What He appoftts; or thinks 
proper to permit in tlie Wörld, is à temper 
of mind made up of the fbregbing affecrons, 
and will neceffarily be pröduced by our dv- 
ing juſt conceptions of G65, And a due ſenſe 
of His Authority nd Gür fare of Depen- 


Obedience, dence: and hence will naturally ariſe a con- 


. 


ſtant Artentia to obey His commands; and 
_ the higheſt enjoyment in the conſeiouſneſb of 
His RoHS d approbation 399 Jets alt: 


Doole Devotion is the actual Exerciſe of theſe af. 


what. 


fections towards G or by "which are ſuppoſed 


te evenſſy habitual in gbod men. Hereby at proper ſea- 


tions of ſenſe, and yield onrſelves up to che 


ſons we withdraw our felves from the avoca- 


in- 
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influence of the Divine. Preſence, and give full 
ſcope: $0 the, affections of Gratitude, Love, iu prope 


Reverence, Truſt, and Dependence; we pray 
unto; Him for che relief of, our Wants, and 
thankfully acknowledge the Bleſſings we Have al- 
ready received... 
Wherever therg is this inmerd NN 
Go, it will naturally exert and te 
ſelf to Orhers, by. an aweful reverence, of his 
Name, his Horg & c and by {uch external (er. Bere 
yiges and actions, as by, thę conſent of man- Dru. 
kind, have been: qudged proper expreſſious 
thereof. And this will be acοmpanied with 
a hearty zeal and on againſt all ſuch 
things ax, reflect, diſbongur, upon Him. In- 
deed Divine Worſhip, as 35,15 in it ſelf ab- 
ſoluely;due.to Goo, le 

farther end, r with regard to Ourſelves to 
keep alive upon our minds a ſenſe of his Au- 
thority,', a ſenſe of acting in our ordinary 
Wisent der His inſpection, as our Go- 
vernour and Judges and alſo with regard to 
Other, men, to raiſe and ſtrengthen in Them 
the ſame ſenſe of Piety and Virtue by our 


Example. 410 it: $4454 5? 1 2 vet hit N 


alla it is,vecellary to — 


* 
- 
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Cay 


=] 


„The two, oppalites to Piety are Prophone- dp. j 


of Piety, 


neſs and Superſtition. Prophaneneſs is; The! re- Phan. 


verſe of what. I have been deſcribing. Super- gl. 


Kition imparts a frightful and overttimorous == 


notion 


* 


46 - e 


„boten ef Gov; repreſenting Him as auſtere 
l rigorous, eaſily provoked by every little 
_ circumſtantial miſtake, and as eafily appeaſed 
Again by ay flateering arid flight es: 


A JThLs Fa Saut 1 * 
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E ſee fiſficient evidence in e e 
VV conſtitution of Man's nature to con- 
vince us, that he is not left to act at random 
= His nature is adapted to attain his own hap- 
pineſs, and to promote that of others. And 

tllis is reaſon ſufficient to belleye, that Gov, 

the Author of Nature, intended it, for thoſe 

His Conſcience approves: of and 

gives: —— to ſuch a'courſe of Action 

Piety the as is agreeable thereto; aud the beſt ſecurity 
8 of preſerving to Conſcience its full autho- 
rity,” and conſequently of perſevering in a 
courſe of Virtue, is to ve ee wen 
tual reverence of Goo. Met. oF 
Whoever conſiders the whole comtmerer-of 
22 Human Life will fee that a great part of the 
Ry intercourſe amongſt men cannot be reduced 
| to fixed determinate rules. Vet in moſt caſes 
there is certainly a right and a wrong; (for 
A inſtance) a merciful, hberal, kind, 'and-com- 
-_ Paſſionate behaviour, which ſurely is our Du- 
ty; and an unmerciful, contracted ſpirit an 
__ wel oppreſſive. courſe. of aQion;-which 


1s 


IF 
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Hb cerk ain FimimöraPahd Vicious: that 
ritten e Wa UGH ſo Sehn, 
Ihkre m (SGütracted ſp 142 


pirit ati 
others"&6th Confiſt, tha 0 wal b in all 


caſes where g che ang, juſtice an, and 
oppreſſion begins? It is cextain ther 94 _ 


thut ſom fach' qiperior principle, as t 
Piety, 1s requiire to influence dur moral con- 
2 and ro Jrevent tha t preyaricatiot, with Suge 
which we might other 18 be led to impoſe 
upon oak Net, ard to elade the cenſure of Du 
otkerd. 60 voll. 209.03 3115 

utter conſiſts in the habitual loellnatien to L 
dive Gery one is Due. According, to which 
aeroünt molt other virtues 1 be conſi- 2 
dered as fo*miny* branches of Juſtice: For: 4d 5 k 
Piety is rendring What is due unto: Gop; 
Temperance is but à debt of juſtice to Our 
ſelves; and charitable Relief is due to the 
poor and needy, &c. Juſtice conſidered in Univerſal . 
this manner is called Univerſal Fuſtice, —I% 
Particulun Fuſtice-may be conſidered either pn 
a regülating the behaviour of Equals one to- „ 
wards another, or of Wade towards In- 
feriours. . DAE 2. 

Of the firſt ſort are the duties, EYE, fol- 
low from che original and univerſal conſti- 
tution of mankind, which every man may 
n:ſteiQneſs * other men, and are 
F there» 


a 
Due 
aue not doing any damage; the repairing it, if 


n Hiroductiun 
an term d Abſolute duties, ſuch as, the 


done &c. So that it excludes not only the 
more groſs and ſhocking invaſion of anothers 
Right, fuch as, murder, adultery, maiming, 


blows, theft &c, but alſo all kind of deceit 


in the management of buſineſs, all affront, 
contempt, ſcorn, neglect, any fort of diſ- 
behaviour towards a perſon, yo 


chan what is due to him. 


Other duties of Juſtice ſuppoſe ſine par- 


ticular circumſtance or relation, and are there- 


1 


fore term d Conditional or Hypotherical. And 
ſuch relation being built and depending upon 


ſome contract, either ſuppoſed in reaſon, or 


actually agreed upon and made between the 
parties related, the rule and meaſure of Ju- 
ſtice here is to be eſtimated by the terms of 
the Contract; or, where thoſe are not ex- 


preſ, by the nature of the Buſineſs, Hach 
party is preſumed to plight their fidelity for 
their reſpective performances; whereby the 
duty, oblaging each, becomes reciprocal ; fo 


Not9- 


that a breach or violation ſucceeding 


riouſiy, diſſolves the contract and ſets the in- 
 nocent party at full liberty. 


That branch of Particular Juſtice, which 


takes place in buying and ſelling, lending 


A 323 — whether of _ 
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or ſervices, &c. is called Commutative Fuſtice ; c 
which requires that the things or actions, 
which we exhibit to another in virtue of a 
reciprocal compact, ſhould be anſwered by 
ſomewhat exactly of che ſame value 1 in moral 


eſtimation. 
Particular Juſtice conſidered in the ſecond 


view is to be judged of according to the na. 


ture of thoſe different Societies of which men 

are members: and it may be deſcribed in ge- 

neral to conſiſt in a Diſtribution of the pro- Di 
per ſhare of the Goods of a Society to each 
member, according to the value of the pains 

and charges employed by him towards the 
preſervation of it, in proportion to the pains 

or charges contributed by others: And ſo 
likewiſe the Burthens of the Society are to 


be diſtributed according to the benefits re- 


Fed from the Society by this or that man, 
proportion to the advantages, which the 
gelt ot the members enjoy. — Analogous here. 
unto 1s the diſtribution of Rewards and Pa- 
nſbments in civil Societies, in proportion 
to the merits or demerits of each particular 
member. (And with a view to this, the term 
Diſtributive Juſtice is moſt commonly uſed.) 
{nuſtice is, either when we do any Evil to mal. 


another, which we had no right to do, or, — 


800 we take from another, or ty = " 


rt 


"require, 


br Hiroductiun 
Good ane re or bad . title to 


When PORE is 8 odimifpiand: induſtri- 


. veil to another, unconſenting and unprovo- 
king, with intention and deliberate deſign of 


hurting or vexing, it is properly an Injury. 


Detriment ↄccaſioned to another by our Neg- 
ligence is likewiſe; injurious; the faultineſs 


whereof is anſwerable to the degrees of di- 


ligence, and care which onght to. have been 


N employ d, for the prevention of ſuch Detri- 
ment. And theſe may be determined by the 


nature of thoſe things; which were proper ob- 
jets of our care, as they were more or leſs 


conſiderable, and conſequently required more 


or leſs caution. — But Harm, done caſually, 


in ignorance, and unwillingly, does not come 
under the name n but i is called _ 


Misfartume. Ae. z 4 7) 1 11 417 ; \ | 


ab > 


dba fr 
. 7 aber, when you confider-what is proper and 


Inaſmuch as men are Warhlg prone to 
deceive: themſelves, andijudge too fayourably 
in every, reſpect, where themſelves and their 
own intereſts are concerned, we cannot too 
earneſtly endeavour to ſuppreſs that partial, 


that falſe Self- love, which is the weakneſs of 
our Nature; and for this purpoſe ſnould fre- 
quently have recourſe to the following rule, 


N. Subſtitute Vourſelf in the room of ano- 


cc fit, 
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«fit for you to do upon any occaſion; ima- 
«ine Yourſelf to be the perſon affected by 
«ſuch and ſuch a behaviour; and then you 
cc will not only ſee, but alſo feel the reaſona- 
c bleneſs or unreaſonableneſs of it.” — There 
is an apprehenſion and pre-ſentiment, natu- 
ral to mankind, that we ourſelyes ſhall one 
time or other be dealt with as we deal with 
others; and we have a peculiar acquieſcence 
in ſuch a diſtribution. — And from hence we 


have the true notion of Equity ; which may 7. 


be ſaid to conſiſt in dealing fairly, honeſtly, 
and kindly, giving to Others what is due in 


Reaſon and Conference, tho not formally con- 


tracted for by expreſs Covenant, nor reoover- 
able by the force of Law. 


© Fortitude is a virtue diſpoſing us to a right Foreieude, 
| 0 with regard to the dangers and dif- ***? 


ficulties of life; ſo as neither on the one hand 


to betray ourſelves and our happineſs by un- zl Une, 


reaſonable. Fear, or Effemrnacy and Softneſs ; 
nor, on the other, to throw ourſelves in the 
way. of unneceſſary evils and 2 by Raſb- 


neſs. 


As to n which: threaten: us at a di- 2 cy 
ſtance, true Fortitude will preſerve the mind i 
in a due temper and readineſs to make a pro- oe” 


per uſe of ſuch expedients as prudence may 
* in order to ward off the blow, or pre- 
| vent 


te Introdn@or 
vent the miſchief of f it. This is pager: Br. 
tit. erregt 
er- If the 2 be mredine-or controidabls;: it 
F214. animates the mind not to finkunder its weight, 
but to bend it ſelf to thoſe carcumſtances which 
it finds to be not in its power to alter; not to 
aggravate its uneaſineſs by fretfulneſs, nor to 
ſeek relief by doing any thing contrary to 
Patience, right reaſon. This is Patience, enn 
m The object of Fortitude is by uo means con- 
ee fined to military dangers: But all the evils of 
—— lite; pain, poverty, diſgrace, &c. all the al- 
g lurements of unlawful pleaſure and proũt af- 
— ford ample ſeope for the exerciſe of this vir- 
tue, to all degrees of men, whatever be the 
difference of their natural abilities, ſtrength, 
- acuvity, Rc. So that every man, | who exerts 
himſelf, according to his abilities, and the 
— and occafions/in which he is con ver- 
| ſant, is raue, or has the virtue of Fortitude. 
2 To this may be added che virtue of ,Con- 
*. tentedneſr,; which does not conſiſt in diveſting 
our ſehyes of all, inclinations. for what, we do 
not enjoy at preſent; but in not indulging 
any beyund the probability of ſucceſs; It does 
s making uſe. of all our endea- 
voucs to preſerve any happineſs, that we arc 
poſſeſſed of; hut keeps from being! too 
fond that we are in danger of loſing: 
MN It 


, 
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It does not tie us down to our preſent con- 
dition; but prepares us, if it is a good one, 
for all the changes that may happen in it; 
and teaches us, . ee to n 
vell as long as it laſts. * — 


Temperante is that Sat n we are — 


led to regulate our ſelves in the I 
of our ſenſual appecites.” 0 

Go hath ſuited different objects to our 
ſeveral bodily appetites and 'defires: Theſe 
have all of them their propet bound; be- 
yond which if we carry our enjoy ments, and 
give our ſelves upp either to the looſe plea- 
ſares of 


hart our ſelves. Each of theſe vices directly 
tends to render us contemptible in private 
life, and unfit to be truſted in publick; they 
cloud the underſtanding and ſtupify the judg- 
ment; they diſſipate our fortunes; and diſ- 
poſe us to 4 general neglect of the duties 
which we owe our friends, our families, and 
our country ; they are attended with miſera- 
ble intervals of remorſe and ſdFdiſlike, and 
withal bring on an untimely old age with a 

tram of infiemities and — newly | 


long 
tele by the er and iE F 


16 , 
* - 9 
„ 
# — 5 
get 


or to the brutiſnneſs of S, 
Gluttony, or to the mad ſallies of inremperate fene, de 
Drinking, we ſhall certainly diſappoint and . 


— =». * = =_ 
— — — ——— n ,⏑—K—,, ]§« • 
« 
* 
- 
* 
* 


denying ourſelves many things which we de- 


wh? 
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As: — implies that ſome- 
things is amiſs in our moral character; inaſ- 
much as thereby we become deaf to the calls 
of Nature to uſe the neceſfary means of our 
preſervation. ' — Though it may be obſerved, 

tthat this caſe rarely happens. 

Pheſwe f It ſhould be carefully remembred, that the 


bee 0 pleaſure, which naturally accompanies every 


— 277 gratification of our ſenſual appetite, was no 
— — more intended to put us upon gratify ing our 
—— ſelyes in every particular inſtance, than our 
Eyes, which are the inſtruments whereby we 
receive pleaſure from viſible objects, were gi- 
ven us to look againſt the Sun or eh thing 
As are deſtructive of them... 
e, | Occaſional Abſtinence, and the n 


ſire, are of admirable uſe to ſubdue our ap- 
5 petites within the bounds which right reaſon 
27 has aſſigned them: In this view it may be- 
Day? come our duty to ſuſpend their gratification; 
as alſo it does, whenever the : circumſtances: 
formerly mentioned do not all concur to re- 
commend it; particularly the kind, the quan- 
_— the ſeaſons, che manner in which we. take! 


Cardinal Fuſes FIN ond 8 a: 
u with Prudence, are ſometimes called Cardinal 


virtues, as being the hinges on which our mo- 
ral conduct is chiefly found to turn. To 


w 7 — 


To theſe may be added ſeveral other vir- 
tues, which havt an immediate reſpect to 


Others, and fer ve to regulate our behaviour 


in ſuch d manner as will be of benefit tb our 
Fellow. Creatures. 


Public Spirit is à ſettled and Kaboible 


Publich 


pine det Benevolence to, or hearty-con- 


cern for the welfare of human Society. With 
regard to the bulk öf mankind, it may with 
the utmoſt propriety be ſaid to conſiſt in the 
Love of dur Neighbour, or of that part of 
human Society, which comes under our im- 
mediate: notice, acquaintance, and influence. 
Patriotiſmn is an intire uniform love of our 
Countty; and is properly ap plicable to men 
of publick ſtations, whoſe here of action is 
large, 18 0d. extends as far as the whoſy Com- 
munity to which they belong. WI! IO 
1'Friendjbip is a ſtrong and habitüal 1 
tion in two perſons to promote the good and 
Hippinefs of one another: The pleaſures a- 
riſiig from it are geng rally too warmly felt 
for it to need any ineitement or ſpur from 
argument; And the beneficial ſervices which 
it adminiſters, are a great tem ptat ion to con- 
tract it upon motives ee with Truth 
and Juſtice, ent: A 
Near a kin to which "Fa are S combi- 
en of Party ; ; which are often nothing 
G elſe 


Parriotiſm; 


Party. 


An Tetroduftion 


elſe but a confederacy enter d into upon the 


ſpecious pretences of more effectually ſerving 


the Publick, and carried on with a main view 
toSelf-intereſt by all the arts of del and 


Diſhoneſty. 5 hf 
don is a virtue kading u to anttigiare 


2 the ,calanuties. of other men, or to prevent 


them. It particularly ſingles out the unhappy, 


Ut 
⁊ a ſuffiGient reaſon for neglect and overlooking 


from whom can be expetted no returns either 


of (entertainment. or future ſervice, for the 


objects of its favour; it eſteems the friend- 
leſs condition of a man for a recommenda- 
tion; it conſiders dejection and ſtruggling 
through the world, and all thoſe diſadvanta- 
geous circumſtances, which are uſually thought 


a perſon, as a 170 8 for heran and help- 
ing him forward. 


low. it is poſſible faded for this atiiable affe- 


* 


ion of mind to riſe ſo high beyond its juſt 
proportion, and to give ſo much uneaſineſs, 


as to incapacitate. us from aſſiſting thoſe who 
are the objects of it. But the other extreme 
is more frequently to be met with, namely, 


Inſenſbiliey to the diſtreſſes and 1 of our 


Fellow Creatures. 
Liberality or 5 Sans in a free dikri- 


bution of the materials and means of happi- 


Gy whether en kind oflicey, &. in ſuch 
vt] | a 
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a manner as ſhall contribute to the Good of 
Others, as well as to a man's Own fatisfa-  _. 
ation. This virtue when rightly exerciſed, i he area 
is carried forward under the guidance of 5 
reaſon, and directed in ſeveral courſes and 

in different meaſure, as mens wants and ne- 
ceſſities require, and as our own abilities will 

allow of; more particular regard being had 

to their nearneſs of relation, our own for- 
mer obligations, and the perſonal virtues of 

thoſe whom we aſſiſt. 

Liberaliey in a donor ought to excite Gra- Sid. 
titude in the receiver; that is, a readineſs to 
acknowledge and return a kindneſs received. 

Frugality is a moderate affection to and pur- ray. 
ſuit of riches, in order to ſome good and uſe- 
ful end. 

Money 1s the great inſtrument of com- Uſe of an- 
merce in civil Societies. In order to enable [2 
ourſelves therefore to come in for our rea- 2 
ſonable ſhare of civil happineſs, and to pro- 
vide for our families, and to exerciſe any ra- 
tional act of Generoſity, it is requiſite that 
we learn both the value and uſe of money; 
that we extend our views forward, compute 
our income, and regulate our expences by it. 

It is a vanity no leſs dangerous than ridi- e 
culous to act, as if Gentility conſiſted—-y in 
ſuffering a man's ſelf to be overreached and 
| couſen d 


FI 


— — — 
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un couſen d by all about him, — in making a 
— profuſion of wealth, either promiſcuous and 
ade undiſtinguiſh'd as to the occaſion, or in a de- 
n gree above his quality, rank and circumſtan- 
the —_— ces, — in emulating at random every. expen- 
five inſtance of faſhionable diverſions, dreſs, 
equipage, hoſpitality, and magnificence; on 
is in other words, in Prodigality. 
yr ng The natural conſequence thereof is a fall 
Prodiga- into all the evils of Poverty and Vileneſs, ren- 
©. der d ftill more inſi upportable by the remem- 
. brance of former Plenty and Eſteem, and by 
the reflection that Careleſneſe and Il. husbandry 
has deſerved them all. Hence it is, that in 
. order to ſupply his extravagances and to keep 
off the evil day of theſe calamities, we ſee the 
Prodigal, in oppoſition to his, once, better, 
and perhaps truly generous ſenſe of things, 
©... abandoning himſelf to all the meanneſſes of 
da a contracted Spirit; laying himſelf open to 
Corruption, oppreſſing his Dependants, de- 
frauding his Creditors, and at length enga- 
ging in open acts of Outrage and Injuſtice. — 
Hence it is, that more men ſuffer by the Pro- 
digal's profuſeneſs, than are benefited by it; 
and They commonly are the moſt benefited 
buy it, who leaſt deſerve it. 
9 Covetouſneſs, on the other hand, is ; the im- 
ene defire and pu fit of riches for their 
Us own 
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own ſake, or without a due regard to or con- 
ſideration of the proper uſes of them. — 
Induſtry is the habit of application to ſome e, 
courſe of uſeful buſineſs and employment. 
Every condition of life affords ſcope for the 
exerciſe of this virtue; nor is any Fortune al men ob- 
above, or can well ſubſilt without it. For the * 
advantages of life are not meerly offered to #9? 
our acceptance, but to our acquiſition : and 

the powers of body and mind requiſite for 

that purpoſe are found to be of little ale, Ur un- 

leſs improved by continual exerciſe. 

The greater part of mankind are tied down i exe 
to bodily labour, to procure ſuſtenance for , 22 
themſelves and their families: Others, who «6a, 

of men. 

are more at liberty from attending to theſe 
natural neceſſities, ſeem no leſs deſigned by 
Providence, than they are obliged by intereſt, 
to be ſerviceable to the Publick. As there is Toub . 
a particular education adapted to each parti- —— 4 
cular employment, ſo there is a courſe of ge- [nin ms. 
neral diſcipline uſeful to all men; namely 
the being put under good direction, and be- 
ing inured to application, attention and a- 
ctivity, in oppoſition to liſtleſneſs, remiſ- 
neſs and ſloth. The former part of life there- 
fore ſnould be conſidered as an important op- 
portunity put into our hands, to qualify us 
to go thro the difficulties of mature Age, to 

pro- 
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The impor- procure ſuch attainments of diligence and 
— — 5 skill, as will fit us for ſerving ourſelves and 
our Country in ſome proper calling, trade, 
profeſſion, or publick employment : which 
opportunity, if loſt, is ſcarce ever to be re- 
| trieved. 
A virtuous induſtry is ſuppoſed to be the 
ſource of all the Hereditary Honours, which 
ſome perſons enjoy above others: And in 
proportion as this excellency begins to fail, 
the Title will remain only to reproach the 
Bearer. — Add to this, that the large train 
of extravagance, folly and vice, which are 
the natural attendants upon the Idle man, 
cannot but impair that other ſecurity of His 
againſt diſgrace, namely his Fortunes; and 
thereby make him as miſerable, as he has ſuf- 
| fered himſelf to become contemptible. 
Dia But tho this world was not intended to be 
— 4 a ſtate of perfect eaſe and ſatisfaction, ſo nei- 
u ther was it to be a meer ſcene of toil and 
| ſorrow. Gop hath adapted ſeveral objects to 
give us delight, to ſerve as a diverſion from 
the cares, the buſineſs, and the ſorrows of 
life: theſe may be ſafely uſed under the di- 
Fu we rection of prudence. If no moral obligation 
ular a be contradicted by our \mixth, play, amuſc- 
ſelvainde ments, &c. — if we do not engage in thoſe 


ö of a licentious and difſoluxe fort, which leave 
OP 4 ; ill 


5 
5 
ö 
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ill impreſſions upon the mind; or which have 
a tendency to hurt our fortunes, and to lead 
us into the ſordid unworthy arts of ch 

& c. if we do not ſpend ſo much time in 
them as to neglect the duties and offices of 
life, which belong to our ſtation and condi- 
tion in the world; in ſhort, if there appears 
no inconſiſtency between them and our main 
end, (to which they may ſometimes be made 
directly ſubſervient). ſuch gratification, is cer- 
tainly innocent, On the other hand, to make 
diverſion, . mirth and jollity our buſineſs; to 
be conſtantly hurrying about after ſome gay 
amuſement, ſome new gratification, of ſenſe 
or ; appetite, is a moſt romantick ſcheme: of 
life; it is purchaſing tranſitory entertainments 
at the expence of our wildom and virtue 0G 
laſting happineſs, 

. Modeſty is a virtue which regulates our hes Modefly, 
haviour with regard to the good eſteem of 
others. We are ſociable creatures, and there- as ground. 
fore we as naturally endeavour to avoid diſ- 


grace, neglect and contempt, as we do bodily 


pain; and deſire to be the object of eſteem 
and love _ much as. we do ay external 
goods. 

Which affection of wind n in the Senſe of 
former reſpect is called a Senſe of Shame, and per 
1s attended with a fear of Blame or an unea- 

, ſineſs 
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fnelstupon the: thought of having UGH any 
thing which Wall leſſen che wafdtd Lite 
hich others have for us; which ſenſe was 
no Goubt implantetb in us as a guard to Chr 
virtue and us à bridle to reſtrain us from do- 
ing ſhameful actions: In the latter, it is cal- 
Smſe of ted Senſe of "Hbnout; Which is attended with 
% ideßre of Commendationz Inf" was defgn- 
ed'ts incite and Ipur us on tothe! proſecution 

| ob what'is goo@ al Wirtubnss- wt YO, 
— Honour is tlie external Smd of another 
. man's good eſteem. The proper and regular 
means of obtaining Honont is by employing 

and exertitig=outfelves in Whatever thing 
are excellent p ad efpecially in things be- 
benclil to me. for Honour 45 æ tribute or re- 
ward that is paid by men; ahdtfie Vale of 
it riſes or falls in propo riot u tlie fuß oſcd 
' worth and dom of thoſe by whoni it $8on- 
. erted. The defte of Honour is called ambi. 
bee, ppg (3 0 TIT EIT GOL DOLL BUY ore 1: 
Emulation bee 4 'the Uefire and Pope of equa- 
lity wih or ſuperiority "over others,” with 
whonr we compare Sufſelves:* Eiey attempts 
to attain this equality or-fuperiority by the 
means of bringing them down to or — 

0-2 itsown level, inſtead of raifing itſelf, 

mus Preeminence, Dięnities and offbes r Ho- 
e: Hotit are not 6 uſefub, Bit ably ne- 
Sen ceſſary 
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ceſſary to the good government of the world; 
and without them there could be no peace, 
no order, no ſociety, nor civil commerce a- 
mongſt men: and therefore they are all of 
them the matter of a very laudable Ambition, 
provided they be gained honeſtly and uſed 
moderately. To be inſenſible of the calls to 
Honour therefore muſt argue a contempt of 
mankind, or baſe negle& of ourſelves. But, mage of 
on the other hand, nothing is ſo dangerous e 
to Society, becauſe nothing is ſo apt to put 
men upon violating the rules of juſtice, as 
an ill· regulated Ambition, eagerly bent upon 
forcing itſelf into preeminence at all events: 
nothing is more ridiculous, than that ſecret 
vain complacence of mind, with which weak 
men ſometimes think of ſetting themſelves in 
a rank of dignity and honour above. their 
neighbours, by appearing foremoſt in the uſe 
of a gaudy dreſs, beſt accompliſhed in rrifles, 
or moſt undaunted in vice, 
Virtue has of courſe a ſelf-latisfa@tion and 
applauſe accompanying it: But, as our virtue 
is imperfect, ſo this ſatisfaction and applauſe 
ſhould be proportionably check d and mode- 
rated by a conſtant ſenſe of our imperfection. 
And this is that Humility, which is adapted Hunily, 
to the preſent corrupted ſtate of mankind, 
and as much belongs to it as a perfect ſelf-fa- 
H tisfaction 
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An Huroducbis 


N tisfaction does to a Kate of innocencæ. To 
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bove the common 


be humble therefore is not to deny outſelves 
to be what we are, but to conceive rightly of 


ourſelyes; — with regard to our ſtation a. 


mong created Bein raiſed mich indeed 4- 
125 but ill infinitely 


beneath Gop; — with regard to the advan- 


tages which we enjoy, as indebted to — 
for them all; — and alſo ſhort of that pe 
fection and integrity, which might be ihe. 


Red from the due uſe of thoſe faculties which 
He hath given us. Pride, on the other hand, 
conſiſts in too high an eſteem for ourſelves, 


and the good qualities, or things which we 


poſſeſs. As falſe not ions of Humility are apt 


to oyerwhelm men with unreaſonable confu- 
n. ſion and; abjection, which diſables them from 
attempting what is great and glorious; fo 


N Pride or Arrogance, while it aſſumes and at- 
tributes to itſelf Tore than is due, is the 


what ? 


e 


arent of raſh undertakings,” of hanghtineſ 


2 and inſolence, of ſcorn and mo towards 
mo whom we 17 — beneath us. 


Meekneſs 


ſineſs of temper, a Hedem from — a 


. diſpoſition to believe well of our neighbour, 


e to "Ou our right for the ſake 
200 
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of peace, as well as in the way of compaſſion. 42 
It is, negeſſary for the very ſubſiſtence of Paſt of 
the, World, that che vices of falſhood, inju- Saaaz 
ſticę and;cruelty, villainy and baſeneſs, ſhould 1 
be preyented or puniſhed ; that diſorderly 
behayiour; ſhould, be. corrected. Theſe are 
the proper objects of Anger; the exerciſe 7 
whereof on a right object, and in a due pro- IS 
portion, is a generous and noble virtue, and 
one of the common bands by which Society 
is held together and the peace of it ſecured. 
Leniey may be carried to a degree of ffupi- Shi 
dity, ſo far as to obſtruct the execution of 
juſtice to ourſelves and others: It then be- 
comes a weakneſs and a fault on the one fide. 
Paſſion is the common word for the other ex- Pn, 
treme,. When this ariſes frequently and on 
{mall occaſions, eſpecially in languid tempers, 
it is, called Peeviſimeſr. It ſhews itſelf diffe- ao | 
rently in different men, according to the pe- 
culiarities of perverſeneſs and wayward hu- 
mour; ſometimes flying out into open out- 
rage, at others venting itſelf in ill language 
and hard words, which it becomes no body 
either to receive or giye; all the while keep- 
ing men uneaſy in themſelves, as well as ma- 
King them ſa to all about thgnem. 
anger or Reſentment. is uſually Adisgailb. 
12 into Defenſroe and Offenſive. Defenſive re- 


ſentment, mew. 


G An lalroduction 


Dareſen· ſentment, as it is deligned) to ↄqualfy us to 
* refit and defeat ſudden force, violence and 


s law- 

fu. w Oppreſſion, is alyays lawful. But inaſinuch as 
men are found to have naturally a greater 

Side, ſenſihility to, und are more deeply intereſted. 

reſentment, in whatever concerns themſelves than others, 


and are thereby led to carry their reſent- 


ment too high for injuries dono or intended 
to themſelves; for this reaſon, the exorciſe 1 
5 ook Offenſve | ceſentment- in civil Societies is re- 
* ſeryed to the civil Magiſtrate, as the more 


likely perſon to proportion rightly his indig- 


nation to the particular ill action it is exer- 


eiſed upon, and to anſwer the true ends of 
ee And theſe are, either the a- 


x wi 


Refentment comes tou deſtroy good · will in- 


tirely, and produces miſchief for miſchief 


2 ſale, i then is, called Malice and Revenge, — 


a vice WP if generally "indulged, would. 


9 adv * 95 ſoon 


offender by bringing him 
to a ſenſe of duey and inclination to practiſe 
it; or the removing the incorrigible out of 
the way of being further miſchievous; or the 
| intimidating others from offending, At inen 
8 Reſentment; is by no means inconſiſtent 

N Alan with with good-will; for we ice that truly: affectio- ; 
t nate Parents grom angry and correct their 
Children, for their own ſakes, hen they run 
into danger or hurt themſelves. But if ever 
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ſoon propagate it ſelf ſo as to lay waſte the — | 
world >: ov OP 163 | robbut 3s 31. D Dis ht ne | 

racity, taken in dms largetk ertantül lo the vs 4 
ſame: with Sinterity, and ſignifies our ſhowing” | 
and appearinꝑ to be no other than we are in 
truth and reality: more properly, it re. 
lates to the ſtrict oegnlation 'of mn we Joy 
by the ſtandard of trath;; 1: 1 97 | 

To appear worſe: than Ine teatiyl: are is 2 = oppoſed 
moſt prepoſterous kind of ambition, and very pier. por 
prejudicial to the cauſe-of virtue: to appear . 
better, may ſeem to be an — — | 
lity towards ourſel ves. 

But ſince mutual commerce bets man 55 ih, 
and man ſubſiſts upon the preſumption that — 72 
ſuch and ſuch a courſe of action is naturally wen mar 
ſighifieative' of a correſpondent character and t 
diſpoſition; were the inſtances of men's ap- 
pearing in a falſe character to become fre. 
quent, that ground of confidence maſt neceſ 
ſarily be deſtroyed: and men would be di. 
couraged in the performance of ſocial duties. 
It therefore is of great importance to Society; 
that the characters of men without faith and - 
honeſty ſnould be known, in order tö pre- 
vent the innocent from wen, 4 —— NE 
tray'd; if 207 Arto £99 YUT us «VID! 

But with repard'to vices vinevly perfonal, open 2 


—_— the contagiouſneſs of ill examples; 
It — ö | 


4 ee e ace 


5 _ it were to be wiſhedl that when men will / not 
bo perſwaded to be really virtuous, they would 
—— — 
the two characters, worthleſs as they are, the 
Huypocrite is leſs intolerablez leſs miſchievous 
to Society, and in that reſpect leſs to be de- 
teſted; than che openly vicious and prophane. 
memo Let it be obſerved further, that when con- 
dum, ſiderate men think it their duty to bo diff. 
. dent of their own ſenſe of things, they may 
fairly conceal it; and ill deſerve to have their 
moderation amd reſerve branded with the 
odious names of craft, diſſimulation and hy- 
poecriſy. As ill does the contrary temper de- 
ſerve to be encouraged under the notion of 

Falſe - Openneſs and Honeſty; while it is in truth no 
7%, other than uſurping to itſelf a privilege of 
— 5. being headſtrong and ſelf-willed; of giving 
2 looſe to every paſſion that is uppermoſt; 
dealing out its cenſures or commendations ac- 
dcording to every ſilly ſurmiſe of its owni; and 

in conſequence” thereof exerting itſelf with 

ſuch impetuoſity, as, if others were to do the 

like, would render Society a and 
tthde living in it impracticablmſe. 
. %% The — of Speech is to communicate 
„ thoughts to each other, primarily, for bu · 
- » fineſs-and improvement; ſecendarily, for en- 
tertainment. i ib sz wwoflity 
mn \ | As 


— 
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HA mankind ate endued with Reaſon, or a odm/reſs 
eapaoity of diſtinguiſhing between Truth and 


Falſheod, ſo are they naturally endued with 
veraoityyor a regard to Truth. And this ought 
to be the invariable rule of our Speech, ex- 
cepting where we are under ſome expreſs obli- 
gation to the contrary : for, Fuſtice obliges us 
not to divulge a ſecret wherewith we are in- 
truſted; Charity may requite that we do what 
we can to divert an angry man in his purſuit 
of the innocent. Theſe and ſuch like caſes 
being excepted, there is in all ingenuous minds 
a ebnſtant ſhame attending the perverſion of 
this uſeful inſtrument of mutual intercourſe 
in a mans ſelf, and a 1 ee 
e of it in others. 

The higheſt diſregard to „Truth is an in 
thoſe who walkcioufly endeavour to deceive 


others, and for that purpoſe. invent a Lye zying, 
without any foundation at all. Criminal like ker? 


wiſe is it in men to ſuffer themſelves to be gu 
biaſſed and deceived through negligence or 
prejudice. - In a conſiderable degree are they 
alſo to be blamed, who, however careful not 
to invent a Lye, yet propagate it with height= 
ening circumſtances, after it is invented. And, 
laſtly, A2 
Falſhood is it knowingly to let a Lye: pals 


without contradiction. 
2A a Taltative 


degree, though a lower degree, of 


64 
27 Tallativeneſs, or a wanton diſpoſition to 
be 


. tutr de, 


talking without regard to the ſeaſonable- 
neſs of what we ſay, is an offence againſt this 


virtue, although no injury or falſhoog be 
intended thereby, For as it implies great 


folly, and a trifling ſpirit, and great uncon- 


cernedneſs for the welfare of others, ſo it 


bath a natural tendency to vitiate the mind, 
to create in it great indifference to truth, 
and is in fact the occaſion of numberleſs e- 
vils and vexations in Life. 

But when Talk is directly offenſive to reli- 
gion, virtue, good manners, tending to diſſo- 
luteneſs, ſlander, defamation, or divulging of 
ſecrets, it is a complicated crime, and falls 
under the cenſure due to impiety, injuſtice, 


malzce, treachery, &c. 


Add to this, that an extravagant diſpoſition 


Ri to Redicule and Drollery, whether it be by ac- 


cuſtoming ourſelves to make a "mock at ſe- 


rious ſubjects, or by indulging a ludicrous 


turn in the abuſive way of raillery, is very 
incongruous in itſelf and pernicious in its 
conſequences; the former being uſually found 
to pervert men's natural ſenſe of good and 


evil; the latter being an unjuſtifiable inſult 


don die peace and quiet of our innocent 
Neighbour. | 


' CHAP. 
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St SIDES that courſe of 8 which 
"has already been referr'd to; and which 
on all hands is allowed to carry in the notion 
of it ſomething morally virtuous and 
or morally vitious and evil, there ate actions, 
which, howeyer they come to be ranked un- 
der no other general name than that of Iade- mh 
of Behas 
cencits, yet appear odious, and ſometimes Ze. 
ſhocking to human nature; and are there- 
fore what men are obliged to avoid in point 
of morality and virtue. What ate called De- Dies 
centie / of behaviour, though they may ſeem 
to have no partitular good tendency, yet 
ate often found to have a general good one; 
— they are in a manner neceſſary to our be- 
ing received upon tolerable good terms in 
the world; they cheriſh in mankind. a mutual 
reverence for each other; they more or leſs 
dülpoſe men for the enjoyment of all the 
God bleſſings of life; and thereby pro. #inpw 
mote humaftiſty, friendſhip, good nature and 
Gvility: and on the other hand, the greateſt 
evils of focial life often take their rife from 
ſomewhat of this kind, which was thou ght of 
too little importance to be attended to 
An approbation of ſome actions, and a dif. S 
like of others are found to be eſtabliſhed Fre 
I through- te me, 


" 7 0) 


POT vt thi world, by a ſeeret und tacit 
ate ON in the inflarice*6f covering or 


echers local. di 2 0 ſome parts of the body. Other 2 
Q are confidered 4s gecent or PLEX, 


10 ae Nath | +4 0.99) 12 
Under chis 1 & Signs we wy 
rant Modeſty of deportment, A ability, Good- 
breeding, and, which crowns all the Salty Dif- 
cretioan, . * hm q AT 7 
uu "Modeſty of Kro fbnebr; „ 48 Uitinguiſhed 
from. the Modeſty above mentioned, (p. 55.) 
. implies : a diligent ſollicitude not to give of. 
fence to others by dur forwardneſs and dif 
kreſpect; particularly with regard to our Su- 
periours of any kind, in ſtation; in years, in 

1 er- Knowledge or experience. To be negligent 
_— of what others think of us, to have no re- 
; ſtraint from, no regard to others in our be- 
Impuence, bayiour, 3 1s e npudence; and is com- 
"OY . monly | the orerithner of debauchery, vio- 
lence, and contempt of Laus. To refrain 

... from doing w what is juſt to ontſelyes; or right 
el in its c own nature, for fear of diſpleaſing o- 
thets js a falſe modeſty, ſometimes called 
2 6985 ſr; a weakneſs particularly dange- 
x A 59 rop to Youth h, betraying" it contrary to its 
| own 


FL 
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own defire and inclination to be hurried 


on by ill-deſigning men to evil actions and 


* 1 
The juſt medium 1 both, elpecilly 


with regard to ſuch as are engaged in active 


” 
| 7 


life, may be called a becoming Confidence ; not ! 


conceited of its own worth, nor yet altoge- 
ther inſenfible. of it. This is requiſite to give 
vigour and ſprightlineſs to men's conduct, to 
prevent them from being overaw'd or baffled 
by another's boldneſs; at the ſame time it 
leaves the mind open to inſtruction, and the 
will ready to ſubmit to the direction of a bet- 
ter judgment. 


Sability or Courteon ;ſneſs is a virtue lch Halil. 


ſhews itſelf in an eaſy obliging manner of 


Addreſs ; in behaving towards all men, as 
far as we reaſonably may, with gentleneſs 
and condeſcenſion; in a readineſs to do them 


any act of civility and ordinary kindneſs; 


in putting a candid conſtruction upon their 


words and actions; and upon ſome occaſions 


likewiſe, in giving up our own inclinations 


in order to gratify the humour of thoſe with 


whom we converſe. 


ſure ariſes from a natural evenneſs of tem- 
per, and though the appearance of it in its 
beſt luſtre is more eſpecially owing to the 


happy 


Although this excellency in a great mea- my mc 


i er ade \ 
happy DD 1 * pf liberal education; 
5 among mo- 
8 2 Tight and reaſena- 
ble in itſ reif - — the improvement of it into 
OED 8; habit requires cars and diligence = and 
the, extremes of it always denote ſomething 
ver Y. wrong in our moral di Re 1,1G:51 
heise extremes. are Hlattery or Rani, 
85 and Maraſeng ſt. 5 2001101199 Nn 3818 1 
Fletery, Flatten js obſerved to.be no.Jef. indiſcri 
minate 8 offiaious in teſtifying its appro- 
bation, of the qualities and conduct of other 
men. — This is ſometimes ing to weakneſs 
and want of judgment; but move frequently 
. to artifice and deſign; in which gaſa it is a vice 
eff juſtly odious for the miſchief which; it does, 
and is Saen dangerous by reaſon of 
the difficulty of guarding ourſelves againſt it. 
pom It is the Flatterer's buſineſs to prey upon 
*"** Pr pa or ignorange. of others; |Ac- 
dots dingly wh ets Prętence of kindneſs he 
himſelf upon the acquaintance, eſpe · 
cially of of great men; By borrowing: ygur hu- 
mount. inſinuates himſelf into Fur, affe 
Qions ; 1 s the. toremoſt. to. applaud; you, el⸗ 
pegially in cery act of folly. ar extravn- 
| Gage, any 18 maße you jealous gf eyery 
virtuous adyiſer: And haying thus ängroſs d 
FOUT confid eh iar aner ne 


flom 


on gr 
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himſalf into your buſineſs, and pries into Your 
ſecrets oF intangles you in vice; and then 


men your pet or elſe betrays andabuſes 


1 10 If 

ee the cer hind? 1s a certain Aloroſeneſi. 
furlineſs of behavwur, implying a determined 
reſolution not to comply, nor to be pleaſed 
with any thing that is faid or done by O- 
thers ; equally cenſorious of their failings, 
and wndervalying their merits : Towards Su- 
periours it So itſelf in obſtinacy and dif, 
relpe& ; towards Equals, in ſuperciliouſneſs 
and rudeneſa; towards Inferiours, in | info» 
lence and domineering. 6b? 
- Good-breedng is the abovementioned vittue Gd 
of Aﬀability adapted to the innocent cuſtoms —_— 
of the Place in which we live, and to the par: n- 
ticular diſpoſitions of the Perſons with whom #* 
we converſe. - mae? 

-Of this kind is the uſe of civil and he 
ful language in converſation, which certainly 
becomes all people; — even where true love 
and reſpect are wanting, it is decent and of 
good example to avoid all unneceſſary harſh: | 
neſ$ and offenſiveneſs in our expreſſions. 

Goon breciling alſo requires that we offend 4 
not another's fenſe or imagination by the uſe a 
of our liberty; = that we do not abandon 


ourſelves to any ſuch — 
III uc 


7⁰ A. Niro 


Demeanonr fach indecent poſtures or geſtures of body, 
ag. as betray our having a- greater regard to our 
own eaſe than to the Perſons with whom we 
are in company; the ſolemnity of the Place; 
or the ſeriouſnefs of the Bufineſs in which 
we are engaged. 

Hereunto Wewile may be-referr'd the re- 
rk of our exteriour carriage and beha- 
41 viour by the obſervance of Ceremony and Form. 
TTY — Tis true theſe things N by them. 
_ the whole, they will be found 10 abſolutely 
neceſſary, that without them neither Reli- 
gion nor Morality could flouriſh in Society. 
If a due ſubordination of one condition to 
another be requiſite to men's living in peace 
2 and order; for the ſame reaſon it is proper 
- that cuſtom and uſage ſhould mark out that 
22. diſtinction of Quality and Condition; which 
— being done, it muſt argue ſome ſort of weak- 
neſs of judgment, or want of conſideration, 
or great frowardneſs of temper, in any per- 
ſon to ſet up his own imagination againſt that 
of the Publick, and to take a pride in acting 
out of ſpite and oppokitron to eie fa 

ſhion and cuſtom. 
=. 'The ſame obſervation may be ertended to 
ſeen in the Habit or Dreſs; both as to the Matter or Sub- 


4 LA ſtance, and to the Mode'or Faſhion of it. 
_ and 2 471 | The 
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The enſtomiof all civilized countries hath N 
regulated ſome general ſtandard of Dreſs and nil” 
Habit, as moſt, convenient to diſcriminate eh. 
people one from another, in point of Age 
and of Quality, to prevent al difrelpe, dif: 
order, and confuſion. -» AS 
In this views. it is both inconvenient end 


; their condition. And as the Judg- 

merit of 7 = world is apt to ſet a mark of 
lightneſs upon innovators therein; ſo. in wiſe 7 - rho pin 
communities this kind of luxury hath, been 7 Lew 
very juſtly, reſtrained. by penal laws, For- as 
foppery of dreſs is uſually owing; to prope 
ctation of greater ſuperiority than is truly 
dus to the earers, and thus becomes the ac- 
cidental occaſion, of pride; ſo is it apt to 
withdraw them from more grave and ſerious 
objects, in which they, might and ſhould, be 
better employed. And if it likewiſe carries 
men beyond their juſt and reaſonable abili- 
ties — if What ſhould maintain them in ne- Fey of 
oeſſaries is trifled off in ſhew and gay appear- re. wh? 
ance; — if exorbitant debts are contracted 

to ſupport this vanity, it, cannot (trifling, as 

the occaſion may appear) be aeooncled wah 
moral honeſty. do amt 


elt may be abſeryed. in genarak. that rules A 
of conduct, eſpecially upon the matters laſt marerrae 


203 k men-- 


b 


— — —— — — 


„ . Itivoduttion 

22 mentioned, though never ſo cautiouſly laid 

down, will be ſubject to miſeonſtruction and 

* miſtake, and conſequently to ridicule, from 

thoſe, who ate diſpoſed to miſrepreſent them, 

or to animadvert upon the aukwardneſs or 

miſcarriages of ſuch as fail in reducing them 

— — to practice. For this reaſon, let men's ſince- 

giv den rity and good intention be what it will, the 
fea, Excellency of Diſcretion is further requiſite.” 

a Diſcretion is the ability of behaving our- 

| ſelves prudently and decently on all occaſions, 

0 towards all men; ſo as to attain the end we 

aim at by means, not only juſt and righteous 

Ne in themſelves, 640 well approved and beft 

liked by others; to do what ſhould and muſt 

be done, in the moſt becoming d acceptable 

manner. 

Pithout this the beſt of vittaes loſe their 
power and efficacy in the world; thut x, there 
is no compariſon betwixt the good they do 
under a weak imprudent t, and 

what they would do, if wiſely and diſereetly 
ordered. Nor is it to be neglected in the 
ſmalleſt matters; it being that which gives 
and ortiament to all that men ſay or 
do; and indeed which makes them converſa- 
: ble animals. 

* 8225 It is hard to tell how it 24 60 bh behielt; 
dbut yer the want of it „ 
all 


— 
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all occahons, - and appears in all the follies 
and abſurdities that people commit; It there- 
fore ought to be ſtudied much mors carefully 
than at uſually is; ſince every body is the bet. 


ter for it themſelves og the WE u 


** H Ap. 3 
= great buſineſs of Virtue being to #rbd 


direct and controul the exerciſe of out 7,141 be 
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for 


ſeveral paſſions; and the greater part of theſe c 


depending upon, and botrowing the main part 
of their ſtrength from the natural Tempera- 


ment or Conſtitution of men's bodies; hence 
virtue and Viee are ſometimes ſpoken of at as 
altogether conſtitutional. 


And certain it is that the principles of all Es fa 
our paſſions and humours are born into the * 


world with us, and that ſome conftitutions 
carry with thent a natural incentive to the 


warmer and more active paffions, of boldneſs, 


ambition, &c; Others give an indolent turn 


to our ſeveral faculties, rendring our paſſions 
cool and even; A third ſort diſpoſe the mind 
to levity, freedom and cheerfulneſs; and A 
fourth to pertinaciouſneſs, induſtry, thought- 
fulneſs, &c. 

Theſe and ſeveral other Temperaments are 
combined in different degrees in different 


K men : 


| 
| 
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men; and bn to that which bears ſway 


| above the reſt and appears chiefly predomi- 


nant, Naturaliſts uſually give the denomina- 
tion; and in common life we call the man ſo 
temper d. The ſame obſervation is applica- 
ble to thoſe alterations, to which-our con- 
ſtitutions are continually liable, from health 
or ſickneſs, difference of age &c, ' | 

It has been obſerved moreover that parti- 


\ cular Vices are practiſed more frequently in 
; ſome Countries than in others; which are 


therefore thought to be the peculiar and na- 
tural growth of the Climate; The air, diet, 


&c. which people uſe, have certainly great 
influence in altering the conſtitution of the 


Body; and this again by its cloſe and inti- 
mate union gives a new turn to the inclina- 


_ of the Soul. Such propenſities of hu- 


man nature, being as it were mechanical, are 
not by any care or pains, by any art or dili- 
gence, to be quite-extinguiſhed : There will 
be evermore a tendency and biaſs to this or 
that fide, as all men feel. 


Theſecnſ- However, natural conſtitution can at moſt 
ho be ſaid to contain but the ſeeds of Vice; 


the blamea- 


bleneſs of 


Vice, © 


The growth of them up to a ſtate of matu- 
rity, their producing miſchieyous and evil 


effects, depends upon our own negligence and 


miſmanagement, On the other hand, we may 
with 
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with equal propriety be ſaid to carry i in our er, the an- 

conſtitutions the ſeeds of Virtue; which re- Zee. 
quire care and diligence in order to their cul ==. 
tivation. So that the demerit of the former 

is juſtly chargeable upon us by way of guilt ; 

and our improvement in virtue redounds to 

our praiſe and commendation. 
Beſides this of bodily conſtitution, which 

may properly be ſaid to be ſeated in our 
nature, ſeveral other external circumſtances Zxermnal 


might be mentioned, which are of great in- 4, influ 
fluence in forming men's moral charafter ; ſuch A 
are Education, Company and Example, Courſe ric 

of life and Profeſſion : 'Theſe are found to 

give an imperceptible biaſs to the vile 
frame of our mind, and our conduct thence 
ariſing; they ſerve indifferently either to cor- 

rect and improve, or to vitiate and debaſe 

our natures; they ſeverally open a different 

ſcene whereon our natural excellencies may 

be diſplay d to advantage; they afford occa- 

fions, circumſtances, and objects exciting our 
paſſions, and means for gratifying them. And 
therefore it is a matter of mighty conſequence 
to every man, in reſpe& of moral attain- 
ments, what courſe of life, education, com- 
pany, and profeſſion he engages in. 

To know our duty is no doubt a neceſſary — 1 


ſtep towards performing it: But to go over — 
di the Fon 
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of virhow the 3 of j it in our thoughts, to be able 
may.” to talk well, and to draw fine pictures of it, is 
far from neceſſarily or certainly conducing 
to form an habit of it in him, who thus em- 
plays himſelf; unleſs he at the ſame time in- 

forces upon his mind a practical ſenſe of it, 
Speculative The ground-work upon which we may hope 
— ws to proceed with {acceſs in that buſineſs is a 
ban, ſerious endeayour to form juſt notions con- 
ingot Cerning the true nature and circumſtances of 
homely, te our Being in its ſeveral parts, our Soul and 
ae * Body; and concerning the duties which we 
ſabes owe to ourſelyes in each reſpect, and the 
: ö conſequence of diſcharging them a- 

igt. 

And here we ſhould conſider how much | 
our nature is raiſed above the low and grove- 
ling ſtate of the Brutes, and what great ad- 
vantage is given us in our faculty of reaſon- 

' ing and recollection to ſubdue the irregular 
| indulgence of our appetites, _ 

lt ſhould further be confidered how unque- 
ger ſtionably little, as well as precarious, the plea- 
fures and profits of Vice are at the beſt; and 

how ſoon they muſt be parted with at the 
longeſt, - what inconveniencies and ſufferings 
they are apt to bring after them? what in- 
- famy and deteſtation? what daily, what hour- 

+ — liſtleſſneſs and ſatiety? 
1 They 
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They are naturally attended with ſome ſort 

of uneaſineſs, and not uncommonly with great 

vexation and remorſe; and above all with 

the natural preſages of conſcience, that the 

juſt Governour of the world will fully teſti- 

iy His diſpleaſure againſt Vice by the puniſh- 
ment of it in a future ſtate, 

On the other hand, Virtue and innocence, -I  «t- 

as ſuch, naturally procure ſeveral conſiderable an excet- 

advantages; ſuch as are that inward ſecurity 572.7 

and peace, which keeps the mind open to the 

ſeveral gratifications of life; - that compla- 

cency, ſatisfaction, and even joy of heart, 

which neceſſarily accompanies the real exer- 

ciſe of virtuous affections; that favour and 

friendlineſs which the generality of the world, 

and which good men eſpecially, are apt to 

pay to a good character, ſo far as it is known. 

— Add to this, that with regard to the re- 

ſtraints and confinement, which are often com- 

plained of, as attending a courſe of Virtue; 

whoever will conſider the reſtraints from fear 

and ſhame, the diſſimulation, the mean arts 

of concealment, and ſervile compliances, (one 

or other of which belong to almoſt every 

courſe of vice, ) will ſoon be convinced, that 

the man of virtue is by no means upon a diſ- 

advantage in this reſpect; — eſpecially, when 

virtue is become habitual; when the _— 

0 
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of it is acquired, what was before confine- 
- ment ceaſes to beſo, and becomes choice and 

delight. 

me There is ſeldom any inconfiency between 
— — our Duty and what is called Intereſt: It is 
, much ſeldomer that there is any inconſiſtency 
between what is really our preſent Intereſt; 
meaning by Intereſt, Happineſs and Satisfa- 
ction. Self. Love, though confined to the in- 
tereſt of the preſent world, does in general 
perfectly coincide with Virtue and leads us to 

one and the ſame courſe of life. 
2 do 8 whatever exceptions there are to this, 
hoſe 65 whether ariſing from the government of the 
. world by general laws; or, from our Crea- 
me iv con- tor's deſign to make our preſent condition, 
— what it was intended to be, a ſtate of Diſ- 
cipline, (which exceptions after all are much 
fewer than they are commonly thought) all 
will be ſet right at the final diſtribution of 
things: It being a manifeſt abſurdity to ſup- 
poſe Evil finally prevailing over Good under 
the conduct and adminiſtration of a Being 
infinite in wiſdom, goodneſs and power. And 
hereof every good man, acting under the ſe- 
rious apprehenſions of Religion, feels an im- 
plicite hope ariſing within himſelf upon eve- 
ry exerciſe of virtue; which aſſurance there- 


fore ſhould be en into the account of the 
pre- 
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preſent advantages of virtue: as, on the o- 
ther hand, the fears of future puniſhment 
may be reckon d a conſiderable diſadvantage 
wherewith vice is always, more or leſ: 5 at- 
tended in its preſent ſtate. 

As an inforcement to all this, it ſhould be Theſe . 
remembered, that we are acting in the view — 
of a Being, in whoſe hands are the iſſues of fe 
happineſs and miſery; and who is in a much us: 
higher ſenſe the object of reverence and 
love, than all the world beſides : In which 
caſe no ſatisfaction could be taken from a 
wicked action done under His eye, compara- 
ble to that ſettled ſatisfaction of pen 
ourſelves to His unerring judgment. 

Theſe ſeveral principles of action, viz. a Theſe — 
regard to Gop's Authority and Right over — 
us, — to the Excellence of Virtue, — and to Tow = 
our own chief Intereſt, are not only all three — wit 
coincident, but each of them is in itſelf a juſt *© 
and natural motive: And that man who begins 
a good life from any one of them and perſe- 
veres in it, as he is already in ſome degree, 
ſo he cannot fail of becoming more and more 
of that character which is correſpondent to 
the conſtitution of his nature as Moral ; and 
to the relation in which he ſtands to Go p as 
his moral Governour and Lord ; nor conſe- 
quently can he fail of obtaining that happi- 

neſs, 
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neſs, which this conſtitution and relation ne- 
ceffarily Aude connected with that chara- 

cter. 
| Praflice of But che entrance upon the practice of Vir- 
Yam tue is a buſineſs which admits of no delay: it 
2% muſt be perſiſted in with reſolution, with uni- 
ſuſpended. formity and ſteadineſs. For the leaſt volun- 
wy: tary indulgence in forbidden circumſtances, 
though but in thought, will increaſe a ten- 
dency towards what 1s wrong, 'till, peculiar 
conjunctures perhaps conſpiring, we are drawn 
into an actual deviation from Virtue. And 
then we know not how much the firſt full 
overt- act of irregularity may diſorder our in- 
ward conſtitution, unſettle the adjuſtments, 
Ly” and alter the proportions, in which the up- 
rightneſs of our Make conſiſts. Repetition 
of indulgences will go on to produce Habits, 
and corrupt us in our ſettled character, and 
render our paſſions exceflive, proportionabiy 
to the nn nnn in nen 

Acts. 
Danger of It ſhould alſo be remembered, b in ths 
en cafe of habitual affections, or ſuch as are moſt 
natural, whenever the objects are preſent to 
the Senſes or offer themſelves to the Mind, 
our Affections will be excited and make them- 
felves felt, whether we will or no; not only 


belore all conſideration whether they can be 
grati- 
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Ur 
gratified conſiſtently with innocence and pru- 

dence, but after it is found that they cannot: 
In this caſe, the Affection, though its being 
excited, and its continuing ſome time in the 
mind be innocent, as far as it is natural, yet 


cannot but be conceived to have a tendency 


to ancline us to venture upon unlawful means 
to obtain them, and to mas 
ger of it. 

It ſhould dnn om a nceoflacy: part of a 
proper diſcipline and exerciſe for the ſtreng - evide. 
thening and improving the principle of vir- 
tue, to avoid as much as may be all ogcafions cam & 
naturally exciting ill propenſions, and to di- L. 
vert our attention therefrom by diligent ap- 
plication to ſome uſeful buſineſs and employ- N 
ment. to accuſtom our appetites to ſtand — 4 


tion to he ; 


reſtrained much within che bounds of who * 


is ſtrictly lawful. | 
— to haye a regard to the 1 ok pr 


our character, our particular favourite Paſſion 


Intereſt or Purſuit ; and to keep a ſteady 1 


over ourſelves in that reſpect. ä 

to apprize ourſelves of the ſnares and tem- 
ptations to vice, and to put ourſelyes upon 
our guard againſt them; never to pleaſe our- 
ſelves with the opportunities which we have, 
or imagine we have, of avoiding what we 
oth or of obtaining what en 12 bo . 
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© Rulerof lawful means, when we either cannot do it, 
. or at leaſt ſo eaſily, by lawful means. | 
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to reflect often upon our experience of the 


deceits of wickedneſs, and the infinite diſorders 


in the world conſequent upon its vitiouſneſs. 
— to recolle& the ſtrong impreſſions once 
made upon us by the examples of thoſe, who 
have in fact ſupported themſelves, when all 
other enjoyments have failed them, with the 


©. atisfaRtion of a good conſcience, the having 


made the purſuit of what is juſt and good 


the general bent of their mind and end of 


their life. x 
— to heighten 3 in our lids the lane of vir- 


tue and abhorrence of vice by the peruſal of 


* | ſerious and good books; and by applying 


to ourſelyes thoſe reproofs and inſtructions, 
which we meet with ſuitable to the ſtate of 
our own mind, and the courſe. of our beha- 


viour. 


to accuſtom ourſelves abend in al matters 


in which we are engaged, be they greater or 


leſs, to act upon the principle of right rea- 
ſon and equity, inſtead of humour and mere 
inclination. 


— to have our regards frequently directed 


towards the final conſequences of our beha- 


viour, and that approaching period of our 


yo, — muſt — us of all thoſe ad- 
vantages 
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vantages for which we ſometimes proftitute 
ourſelves by Sin. 

—and, above all, to maintain conſtant inter- 

courſe with Gop our Guardian and Gover- 

- nour; and to cheriſh in ourſelves a ſenſe — 

our dependence upon Him by daily Prayer. S 

Here as in his more immediate preſence ſhould . 

we bring our moral concerns home to our- 

ſelves by recollection and ſelf- examination, 

review our conduct, and recover ourſelves out 

of that forget fulneſs of ourſelyes and our 

ſtate, in which tis manifeſt the far greater 

part of men are apt to paſs away their whole 

lives. This will give great weight and efficacy 

to our endeavours to enforce good reſolutions 

upon our minds, and alſo be a ſecurity againſt 

the turns and doubles of our heart, amidſt the 

various temptations of the world, whether a- 

riſing from the hurry of buſineſs or the allure- 

ments of pleaſure. And this at laſt will be — 

found to be the band whereby all virtues are Ades. 

chain d and knit togeter; inaſmuch as who- %, 
ever upon good principles obſerves to fulfill 

One, will ſeldom fail of diſcharging All : He 

will ſee the ſame reaſon and the ſame com- 

mand of Go for All as much as One. 

All this is requiſite ſuppoſing ourſelves up- The forege- 
right; we ſhould even then want to improve ik 
and raiſe ourſelyes to a higher and more ſe- — 4 

| cure 
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un cure * of virtue. But inaſmucli as we are 
Azpraved creatures, we want not only to be 
| improved, but to be renewed; to wear out 
vitious habits and recover our 1 of 

Self- Government. 

n In this view the light of Chriſtianity ; is of 
pa ſingular. uſe, as it has aſcertained: and given 
Miby. us a draught of that ſyſtem of duties, which 
ve call Natural Religion, in its genuine pu- 
rity, and in ſo clear a manner as to approve 
itſelf, almoſt intuitively, to a reaſonable mind 

upon ſeeing it propoſed; — as it has exempli- 
fied 'them in the life of our Saviour, and 
confirmed them by a new proof, the authori- 
tative atteſtation of Miracles; — and laſtly, 

as it affords additional motives to the practice 

of them, by bringing to light the Jodtrine 

of a future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments; 

on the one fide, it ſets before us the danger 
of a courſe of wickedneſs, and on the — 
encourages our endeavours aftet holineſs and 
virtue, by giving full aſſurance of * efficacy 

ol ſincere Repentance. 

mind: But beſides enforcing the d of natu- 
Grits ral piety and virtue, Chriſtianity has enlarged 
the ſcene and opened a proſpect of many 

things new in the ſtate of mankind, and in 
the government of the world: It has acquain- 
ed us with ſeveral relations, concerning which 
| the 


founded a particular inſtitution of Religion, 


(and the direct proof of it is drawn from the d 
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the voice of Natural Reaſon is altogether fi- - 


lent; and conſequently has extended the rule 
of our duty to ſeyeral new particular objects. 

For Chriſtianity contains a reyelation of a Phe ive 
particular diſpenſation of things not at all dif- gz 2 
coverable by Reafon, —a diſpenſation of Pro- 7,7 75 | 
vidence carrying on by Gop the Son and the — 
Holy Gboſt for the recovery of Mankind out 
of their preſent fallen wretched condition, 


and for the raiſing them to the perfection and 


final happineſs of their nature, 
Upon this diſpenfation of e is New duties 


and in conſequence thereof ſeyeral * | 
of duty, unknown before, are revealed, — 
Means are expreſsly appointed for obtaining 2a 
the benefits of that reconciliation, which our — te fr 
Saviour made for us unto Gop the Father by 7 — 
his death, and of that aſſiſtance of the Le Y 
Ghoſt, which 1s neceſſary to renew our nature — 
in the degree requiſite for our being qualified ** 
for that ſtate, which Chriſt is en to prepare 
for his Diſciples. 

The truth of Chriſtianity being ſuppoſed, . fig 


Miracles wrought and Prophecies fulfilled in — — 
its confirmation) it is evident at firſt fight that maſtbeprr 
it cannot in any wiſe be an indifferent mat- la 
ter, whether we obey or diſobey thoſe com- poſs 


+ mands: 


© 


FF & eb _ 
. mands: fer inſtance, The obligation we. are 


, under of paying religious regards, ſuch as re- 


2 # ligions reverence, honour, love, truſt, grati- 


ral. tude, fear, hope, to Go p the Son and Holy 
| Ghoſt, as well as to the Father, is an obligation 
- of reaſon, and is ſtrictly moral; They all ariſe 

wh from the refpeftive relations of Mediator, San- 
ctiſier and Governour, which the three Perſons 

of the Godhead ftand in to mankind; and from 

the Offices, which appear, from Scripture, to 
belong to thoſe Divine Perſons in the Goſpel- 
dai.ſpenſation, and not out of the manner in 
which we are informed of them. There is 
of therefore no reaſon to think, but that neg- 
lect of behaving ſuitably to thoſe relations diſ- 
covered by Revelation will be attended with 
the ſame kind of conſequences under Go ps 
Government, as neglecting to behave ſuitably 
to any other relations made known to us by 
Rea ſon. If the benefits of Chriſtianity are 
worth the obtaining, it can be no ſlight or in- 
different matter, whether we make uſe of the 
means TE commanded by GoD for that 


e nnn. 


Thus a are we 1 to o dl uni, whoſe 
b or ſyſtem of Doctrines and Morals, 
or Duties thence ariſing, can be n = 
from ** Holy 6 


. 
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«wriniags of mer hamam compoſition, in point of intrin- 
ſick Excellence they are in Antiquity... 

| Mofur died abour Tek years before Chrif: With what 

perſpicuity and force are ce great leſſons, of Morality 

_nughtand urged in the book of of. Deuteronomy ? Da- 

* the 0 enman of rhe he c part. A che 

*bvok hl about z619'betore Cheſt: Whene 

inchewhole eo cor — of Devotion, in the ſeveral . 
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of Conteſlion, Supplication, Thaok(ſgiv 
end e . be, ar ſo * 
. a7 1 Tuned == Se/amor 
did before Chrifi e e the nf 
Wiſdom a de 70 cingl 2 
in the book of Proverts at d Ee Pao; 7 (See Moral, 
 Patitizal;” awd On contain d, 


cioufly methodiz'd by Norwich. 

The moſt antient en ode of is Seca to. be 
Fr who = d 832 years before Chriſt; Loy 
13; Ano gt, and 10 on to Malachi the laſt of them, 
* Do ken Y 4e on Learning, e. * 
who 


TIA BLE II. 


ho propheſied beſote Chrift 404. Where is vice und 

impiety of all kinds more juſtly diſplay d. and more 
—ruty” confuted than in their — — 
Where do we meet with a more juſt idea of the duties 


of Natural Religion, — wi bo — and noble 
ſentimen begebe e 


—— 
__—» With more ers that ſubmiſſion an 
. en which is due to His will, - and of that joy 
art which anſes from the — * — =" good 
than in the ancient book of Fob? — To 
| theſe 7 —— added hel. be — refle ons, which 
occur in the Apocty boaks of M iſdam Etcle- 
Wh the Htzer of which is fuppe 755 to have been 
rote ar lea if years before tie (an 


9909 4 ede iſe la "as cbr rat 
men of Greece, viz. of Miletus; Sm ef Sa- 
Acht and Athade; Fermer of Corinth ;. Claohalus the 
' Carianz Chilon of Lacedæmon; Bus ef Priene; Pittacur 
08 Mitylene ; have been pteſenveck They lived about 
_ 660 years before Cr. -—» Fur. Huddour has drawn 
ud and illustrated them in Sapientia e,, hoc eſt, 
Dic erg a fejtem- Gracie . _ difertoiontbus 
Atademicis explicata. cerning theſe Wiſe 
43 their ab = al n the other 
riters hereaſter to be me ee Sraniryfs 

SLY of the ee and Fobricus's  Bibliothvca 


contemporaries, aui ved between 0 and CO years 
"yoo chi. 8 5 are . extant; under the name of 
the former Trayay or plain rules af liſe in elegincls verſes; 
and in erhartation to virtue. unckr tha name of cha 
Auatter in hexameters, * ———ů 
_ piece is much queſtibned. | 00 Is 
ihighras died Gre 596: years 
Verte his moral 2 in 
"bal fentences 
are ſtill exſtant. ee b. under his name Ke 
- Kid to have been wrote 1 Bog les about 60 years 
after. Hierocles a Platonic Püilasgber accordingsto 
ſortie:in'the according to oufier. ig che- Gfth Cen- 


e ee ene enn 


Greek. 
eee o itle"Dyth; con Philoſophersare t found 
in the collections of : {6e> > 9 


3 — $0. 


d 


Theagnis. of Megara, and Phocylides of Miletuswerz oe gear- 


Socrates | 


TABLE II 
Soerates of Athens made moral philoſophy the 
roabis familiar converſations: He left n in 
He died before Chi, 
c, ant audit or of 1 
ad dhuman life in his M. 
Of che writings of Ascher, hes Nahr of Socrates, 
there are extant three dialogues, upon theſe ſybjeRs, 
„Ut, wvirtus deres queat'? - == Utrites Lune furt\verun 
- v bonus ? - Utrum mors timeri debe? 
Blato, another ſcholar of Seerates; has delivered a *Y 
ar draught of /Moralicy; bur has treated of ſeveral 
moral ſubjects in the as. vr Pink Der re- 
pn. L. 10. += De legibus; L. 22. -- Phileby s, de fum- 
nino bono. Hipparchus, de fudjo-lucraxd} e 
de temperantia. Lyſis, de Amicitia. Protagoras, de mo- 
ribus ſapientiæ profe Toru. -= Meno, de virtute. — Hip- 
2 major, de honeſto. - Hippias minor, de mendacio. -- 
— i diſquiris Socrates utrum'ſe mort exiteret pretio 
«ab amici ſolute. -- Phædo, de anime'immortalitate. -- Al- 
cibiades primus, de! waturd hominis. -- Alcibiades ſecun- 
dus, de prece; He died before 
Xenophon, another ſcholar of — is ſup d in bis 
* A ee tochave given a truer draught" of Sotra- 
tes's notions in morality, and his method of treating i ir, 
than Plate.” *He died before cle 2600) . 
Ariſtoteles, a ſcholar of Plato . three trea- 
.. tes of Ethicks, one intitled by the name of his ſon N- 
_ comachus, in ten books; which! is moſt eſteemed,” The 
ples thereof are I in his Magna Moralia, 
_= wy in thoſe addreſſed to Eudemius, L. 7. To theſe 
may be added his treatiſes dei Republica, L. 8. "anÞOeco- 
-#omica, L. 2. He died before Chrift 222. 
Theophraſtus, à ſcholar: firſt of Plato, and erw of 
ale, has left a dra — — moral characters. 
Epictetus ved about A. 90. His Evthiridion contains 
a maſterly sketch of what is called the Stoic# Philoſo- 
phy. This piece was wrote by Arriazus, a conftantuu- 
222 — Bore! 
is 8 
plicint wrote: an n comment- r the — 


_<ridions s.. 
Pluterches died A. D. 120. He has wrote a great many 
es upon moral ſubjects, viz. De auditione. Li- 
— quomode quit ſuos in virtute paranda ſextire poſſe 
— De vrrtute C vitio.· De conſolatione, ad #x0- 
rem ſuam. — Et ad Apolonium. -- Commentariut, — 
uiter reif, ali Era e 


a rl 


& of 
g. 


{es AE vai 


TAB LE II. 
As vitioſſtas ad — ſaßiciat. De 
De bis gui ſero 4 numine puniuntur. == Virt#tem doceri 
"poſſe. — De cohibenda ira. De curioſaate. De tren 
1M ate eximi. -- De vitieſe gadere — De-fraterno amore. 
e garrulitate. De cupiditate divitiarum. Auimine 


2 corporis affectiones 1 22 -- De virtute worali. 
De enilio. De 2 & odo. 


a 3 {fntoninus Emperor of Rome died A: D. 158. 


e has left moral meditations in 12 books. (Tho. G2- 


taker in his learned commenta —.— this 2 has 
given a full. account of the Stoiet Philo, — 900 
Maxuwus Tyrins, 55 eminent Platonict᷑ Philoſo er, flou- 
tilld about A; D. 170. He has clegantly di ee bis 
r upon ſeveral moral ſubject in diffin& _ 


Wes Lans Whiters. 


A. N Cicero died before Chrift 33. Amon mong his writings writings 

Pe have the following upon moral ſubj 
— Ui uibus diſquiritur de ſummo — — 
-- Tuſculanarum Diſputationum L. 5. — — con- 


. temnend3 morte. - de tolerando dolore. —_—_ 


tudine.leviends. -- de reliquis animi perturba 
virtutem ad beate vivendum ſeipsã eſſe contentam. 
De legibus L. 3. =». De offictis L. 3. De u 
De amica. Paradoxa Staa. 

Publius s lived ſoon after. His moral ſentences. in 
Iambick verſe, ſhort as they are, . deſerve mentioning 
for their elegance and ſmarcneſs. — u do the Fables 

of Pbedrus. 

A Aunert Seneca, ſometime præceptor to — died 


A. D. 65. His moral writings contain many noble ſen- 


e viz. De ira L. 3. -- conſalationes. De 


— De tranquillitate auimi. De conſtant » 
. -- De clementid L. 2. De brevitate vit. — 


Nientis 
3 * De ä — — — 


Among che, writi of the -Fathers.we- — no regular 
— of moral: 35 — the Greek piece of Clemens 
exandrinus intituled Pedagogus, and the Latin one 
cf Anbroſius de 
The former lived towards the end of the ſecond Cen- 
tury ; the larter, of the fourth. But there are none of 

the Fathers, but what have, in their occaſional treatiſes, 

ſermons and. epitltles , enlarg'd upon moral ſubjects. 
integtity in deciding _—_ of conſcience — — 

ow 


Officis, are to be reckon'd of that fort. 


xx3 


144 


And this method was chiefſy 


n 
e all hands: and their judiciouſneſs in the main 
{/ mean of the more able writers among then,) has 


Deen ſhewn by fuck learned wan er hove' boew-well 
. . acquainted with their writings,” and*confequen ſt 
oj fed to judge in the" caſe. l= Dy Warerlands Bu- 
 pertance of the Doctrine of the — REA And if, (o 


e the words of Dr Wotton, Ref Lourning) at this 
ſtance, many of their decifions ſeem over-ſevere 
there is as great at leaſt, if not greater, reaſon to ſuſ- 
. pect that the complaints now adays raiſed againſt them 
may ariſe from our degeneracy,” as from their unwar- 
Heer hius a Chriſtian writer floutiſhed about A. D. $10. 
He is ſaid to have introduced the ſtudy of Ariſteties 
Philoſophy into the Chriſtian world; ſeveral of whoſe 
— pieces he himſelf rranflated into Latin. He bas 
left a large and elegant ſpecimen of his skill in Mo- 
ral Philoſophy, in his treatiſe, De conſolatione Philoſo- 
pbiæ, — 5. wrote during his impriſonment, in proſe 
verſe. n TR OLI eee 
In the ſixth Century Tidorus Hiſpalenfis made a methodi- 
cal collection af 2 our of the writings of 
the Fathers; particularly Azguſtinus and Gregorius . 
This method of common-placing paſſages out of the Fa- 
thers grew into frequent uſe in the ſeventh and fol- 
2 nine, and laid the foundation of Syſtema- 
2 f vi 75 ' * ia < ; ere 89424 
the 12 Century Petrus Lombardas compoſed his ſy- 
ſtem of Popiſh —— intitled Sementiæ: which work 
it On re into ſuch repute as to become à principal 
5 & of the ſtudy and commentaries of Divines. 
Accordingly Thomas Aquinas (who died A. D. 1274.) en- 
. larged much upon the plan of Lombardus ; as in uther 
Theological points, ſo, particularly by the addition of 
a ſyſtem of Ethicks in his S:canda pars ſunime Theologic; 
which takes in the whole plan of Ariſtor/e's'Ethicks ad 
- Nicomachym, with additions agreeable to the'\then-re- 
ceived notions in Divinity, and is ſubdivided into two 
parts; the latter whereof (called Secunda Secunds) treats 
of the — — s diſti — — 
= (pour ired. His manner is to conſider every ſub- 
Jett de everal different views, ſtarting objeQions and 


followed by the fucceeding 

tribe of ſcholaſtict writers, s. 

Not that all writers in thoſe ages confſined themſelves to 
the dry ſy ſtematical way: witaels that elegance of ſen- 
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TAB L E II. 


26 timent Which ap rs in the moral treatiſes of Pitxp- 
e in che 24% Century, particularly in the two books 
of Dialogues, De remeadlits utriuſque fortune 
The: Srholaſtiel writers in morality were probably led to 
ſubtilize their matter ſo very much into e and 
ſeemingly unneceſſary queſtions, with a view to qual ty 
Students in Divinity to ſolve caſes of conſcience, whic 
might come before them at times of Confeſfon. 
(Monſ. Paſchal in his Provincial * has * the 


principles of ſome Ramiſb Caſuilts,) 


It would be endleſs to enumerate the ſeveral wikis in 
Ethicks upon the Ariſtotelick plan: I ſhall therefore 
only mention 
Cor, Horneii Fs. moralis, ſive civilis doctrinæ 
de moribus L. 
Evſtachii Ethic. | 
Philoſophia Burgandjana. 
Heerebordi Collegium Ethicum. 
Breviarium Ethicum Ariſtorelis. 
hic Compendium, Oxaz. 1743. 
Ethices Cee in uſum Juy. Acad. Oxon. 1745. 


Of other writers who have not confined themſelves to 
that plan, I mention 

Pet. le Charron (Canon of Condom in France) his large 

and well digeſted treatiſe of Ethicks under the title 

O Wiſdom. The book is tranſſated and corrected by 

| E in 3 V. 8vo. 

Pet has drawn out a large treatiſe of moral Phi - 
2 fraught with citations from Poets and Philo- 
ſophers, particularly the followers of Epicurus, of whom 

Gaſſendus was a profeſt admirer and advocate. 

Aal Sculteti Ethicorum L. Ry | | 

Barth. Katermanni ſyſtema Ethicum. 

Hur. Mori Enchiridion Ethicum. 


Gorel: Heimeccii Elementa Philoſophiz: ber, i. 
1740. 8 vo. 


Ethic Compendium, Glaſgve 1744. l 
Of writers who have profeſſedly taken the Clrifies * 


ctrines of Morality into their account, ſee 
Jo. Orelli (i. e. Crellii) Ethica Ariſtotelica 96 en 
literarum normam eme And 
Dan. n B Compendium, Land. 05 
Dan. Wit 1CCsS mpe um, I 4 
J. F. Oſtervald Ethica Chriſtiana. 4 
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Ant, 


»r6 


1 ALN ff. 

as eee Ariſtotelicr ad Cliri- 

e 833 5100 ie nN 

— e A ene nne 
whe mop be wide moſt of of the modern Hytemarical 

won in Divinit n „ese AY 114 

| Phil, ſos Theologia Chriſtians L. 2. and 5. 4 

eologia mers andecimus. 
he Mhole Duty of Man. 280 DFE £319 g 
1 Body Of Divinity. EL ith 


© The ſeveral expoſitors of the — 3 


— — Particular Dr Hammond's' Practical Ca- 
" rec Im. 53 * Wlan £30331) ann YL _ 
I add, {tho they treat only of ſome — gudtoons 


in moral Philophy,) Rob: Sauderſon Præle 
f Conſcientia & de Jarumento. Ls 


"Tho Grotius was the firſt who reduc'd the! „ 0h Na- 


ture and Nations into a regular ſyſtem, in his treatiſe 
de Jure Belli & Pacis. It was firſt publiſh'd: at Paris 1625. 
It has been ofren reprinted with various im ments, 
particularly by Mr Bar Barbeyvac,' 2 Vol. 899. by Whom? tis 
1185 into French. Tis publiſh'd likewiſe i in En- 


zh Rem. Vitriarius publiſh'a an epitemmg f it intitled, 


e in juris nature & gemium. o has 
heffer in his Grotius enucleatus. 
reat reputation obtain'd by Grotius thereby is faid 
ve incited Mr John Selden to write his treatiſe, 
De jure Nature & Gentium juxta diſciplinam Hebreorum. 
Lond, 1640. 

F. Fr. Buddew has given a'compendium of it, intitled S- 
nopſis juris Nature & Gentium, &C. 

Dr Rich. Cumberland, afterwards Bp of Peterborough, wrote 
his valuable treatiſe, De Legibus Nature, in oppoſition 
to the principles of TEom. Hobbes. Lond. 1672. -- "Tis 
tranſlated into Engliſh, with notes, &c. by Mr Mar- 


well. — | late] ubliſh'd i in French, with notes, b 
Mr Barb eyrac. = _ * 


Sem, Puffendo Excell ent work, jure Nature & Gen- 
tum, Was Gy: fablith'd d 1672. 292 tranſlated into En- 


Ao and others; to which tranſla- 
* by Dr Be now duferd Mr Bars yr 258 large notes: by 


| <aodigh latter it was tranſlated into * — Mr Puffen-. 


dorf made a very Uſeful Abridgment of his, own' Work, 
under the title De Officio Hominis & Civit: which has 


been-tranſlated into French ” Mr Barbeyras, and into 
Engliſh by Dr Took. . 


FAB LE II. 


This ſmaller work of Puffendorf has been often publiſtid 
with uſeful notes aud commentaries, particularly hy En- 
manuel Meberus, Ev. Otto, Gottl. Gerb. Iitiug, 


E 2 If AR; &c. au 


The foregoing: works of Grotias, Cumberland and. Put 
dorf have greatly —— ro he ſtudy of the Law 
of Nature and Nations, and given to ſeveral 

learned treatiſes of e oad upon the ſame; ge- 

neral plan, ſomething diverkified in particulars, ſuch as, 
J. Fr. Budde Elementa Philoſo — practicæ. 1 
.. Gortl, Heineccii Elementa Juris Natura & Gentium. 


Fo. Chriſt, Wolfis Philoſophia moralis, 440. 


Among the Engliſh diſcourſes I have already mention'd 
 MrWollaſton's Religion of Nature delineated... * 
Bp Butler's Sermons, and Analogy. | 
Dr Rutberforth's Eflay on Virtue, 

Mr Hatcheſor's Enquity ao his treatiſe on the Paſſions. 
Mr Balgeys Letters and Tracts. 


1 am to add, Dr TurnbulPs Principles of Moral and Chri- 
ſtian Philoſ y, 2 Vol. 8 ö. L 
Mr Pope's Eſſay on Mus. N 
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Jah publiſh d, bo Pe 10 Us FORE 
The Conneflion between Irreli ion and Immorality. pr; 64. 


b of Logick. The 


efleFions on the nature and 
£ = Edition. 


02 a: Di en 1 5 


ib I 


gol mind ; no ten 
Books Printed for and Sold by James E f ho Turl, 


| Oxron. = don en HO bh 
Serial 334 , i dic] io dmg » 94'T - 
NK eiten Keelefiz Anglicans, rextibu3/Suer, 1 2 pri- 
mevorum Teftimoniis confirmati, brevibuſque Noris i - Adjectis in- 
Nominibus Audtorum lociſque in quibus ee. in Articulis conten · 


* + 


ta faſius explicatur. Auctore Edy. Welchman Arc 


| Xenophontis Memorabilium Socratis Dictorum Libri 1 
— — og 3 — — 
ani & Huic apc Ver 
& Phralym Indices: lcenpletiſüm. b A890 


Angi i judaicà: or the Hiſtory and Antiqui f ens in rte 
coll all — *. nnen A156 fro: 
the Records in the Tower, and other publick ———— Secs 
Tovey LL. D. and Principal of New-Inn Hall, Oxon. M 


The Caſe of the Miniſterial Maintenance ſtated. {A Pts 
the Triennial Viſitation of the Right Reverend: Father in 2 


Lord Biſhop of Sarunt, by John Spry B. © : 

The DoQvine-of a Future State, neceflary the welt Support 
Civil — — — ts the Aflizes, . rd per 
March 28. 1739, by William Cleaver M.A. 


The Time of our Saviour's comi — 2 — 
priety. A Sermon preach'd before the Univerſity of Oxford, an Sunday, 
Mar. 6. 1742-3, By William Cleaver M.A. 


Defence of Church Muſick. 4 Sermon predch'd in the Cathedrat Church 
of Hereford, at the Anniverſary Meeting of the thees 2 3 
Gloceſter and Hereford, by Thomas Payne M.A. _ 


The Jewiſh Diſpenſation conſidered and vindicated Sick a View to the 
Objaions of Unbelievers, and particularly of a late Author call'd the Mo- 
72 2 5 eee — 
Francis M. A. 


The Caſe of Authority 2 as ĩt reſpecds k eligion, particularly be 
Chriſtian. _ A, Sermon. preach d at the Aſzes, held. at Oxford, July 29. 
1742, by Francis Webber M.A. _ 

Mr. Hole's Sermon preach'd at the Conſecration of dhe Parih Church 
of Werrington, Deron, 

RefleQions on a ebe benin of the high Ancqui of c. 
mo Arts, and Sciences in Egypt. 

2 into the Scripture Doctrine c g Future —— 
occaſion” dy ans late wricings, — Mr. Whiſton's Diſcourſe of 
A — by Matt. Horbery B. D. Fellow of Magd. Coll. Oxon, 


the Conne&ion between Irretigion and Immoratity. Tame erde 
xt the Alizes held at Oxford, March 1. 1743-4 by Ed. Bentham B.D.. . 


The Nature and Reaſonablenels of the Inward Call and Outward Miſſion 
to the Holy Miniſtsy Conſider d. A Sermon A before the Right Rey. 
Father. in Cod T-H OM AS Lord Biſhop of Oxford, at the N a 
Chriſt Church, on Sunday Dec. 22. 1745. and before. the Unizerlity 
ford, at St Mary's Mar. 2, 1745-6. by William Parker M. A. Fellow 91 . 
liol College i in Oxford. 


Plu- 


chi heals iceronis 
12 archi Demo — Cine EN 


A. B. coll. Nov. Soc ius. 7 


The Gennineneſs of Lord Clarendon's Hilo vindicated, Mr Oldmixon's 
Slander con ſuted, and the true Scare of che 2 repreſenced — 
ton . D. Fellow: of Eton College. 

"The folly and Wi kelinefs of Mi acing our ruf and cane 
4 * 88 — the Geber of Oxford on Wedneſday April 9. 
2 wg th Oo: Day a 2. Generel Pale. by rn . 


The Faſptracion' — Weng Parts 9 4 
preach'd at the Triennial V iſitation of the Right Rev. Father in God Ri- 


as Biſhap ſhop. of e. and 23 AUS. 29. 1744. by Mace, * 


Fellow o 
The Influence of Education; —— 
chriſtianity ity. A Sermon preach'd before the of Oxford at Saigt 
Mary's May 6. 1744. by John Spry B. D. Vier in Berks, 
+. Appendix Liv iana, continens I. Selecta Der MSS. & Rditionum 
ant iquarum Lectiones, ptæcipuas Variorum Emendaciones, & 
Lacunarum in iis T, Livii qui —— Libris. II. J. ——— Sup 
mentorum Libros X. in en 3 . — 
Juventutis Academica. 

Pincais Dialegi Quinque Gr. Lat. eh. wogen Wait, 
Porller A. M. Coll. Corp. Chriti Oxon. nag 


""Famiani Strade Proluſiones Academicz. 


Medicinal { Briſtol-Water, and ops 
of ON Thien 82 anfwers i Chorge Rants kg, Pe 


The Eternity of Future Puniſhment aſſerted and | vindicced. In 2 


ro Mr Whifton's late Treatiſe on that Subje&. two Sermons preach'd 
before the Univerſity of Oxford, by William Dodwell M M. A. 
The Depteableneſa of the Chriſtian Faich illuſtrated — 71 2 5 


mon preach'd at the Triennial Viſitation of che Right Rev. Fa 
Thomas Lord Biſhop of Sarum held at Reg EIS 30. 1744- 

"The Nature, "EL Extent, Value and Effects of a me 
Conſidered. In two Sermons a before 12 — dun , 
William Dodwell M. A. 

The Praficl Influence of the DoGrine of the Holy Trinity reprſe wu. A 
Sermon preach'd before the Univerſity of 'Onford, > — 1745. 
by William Dodwell M. A. 

The Conjugation of French Verbs, with their Synzaxis, ung 10 re. 
tber Buffer rien. | 

A Mechanical P 
an, [With «© Ex ien of che moſt retaarkoble Symgromy, 

ibus MScis & omnibus ſere Libris editis contulit, plurimis in locis — — 
955 verlionem Lat. teformavit; obſervat. ſuis, Tabula Ge hies & Indice 


raphico aguxic & illuſtravit; Notas Hen. Stephani, Leunclavii, &. porti 
teti recenſitas & cafti Viriant. Aionum de lectum, adjunxir 


Thomas Hurchinfon, ve Edit. zda, 


a. - = _ — * 
an 
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Books _ Ness in ScoTLAND,' and Sola by Fames 
8 Fletcher in the Turi, Oxrön RD. 


* n ' 
8 ohmpi, man u. her- 
pretatione Latina. 5 i 


Charact 24. recenons Peri Ver: 
\ Theaphraſt eres ex eecham, cum 


Demetrius Phalereus de Elocutione, five Dictione Rhetorica. In hac iti 

xie, contextus Grecus ex optimis Exemplaribus emendatur, Verſio Latina 

bee aas a f, & Loca à Demetrio laudata, ** . 
extabant, nunc primum Larinitate donantur. 


I. T. Ciceronis de Natura Deotum Libri tres. 9 David 
& aliorum infigniores Lectiones Variantes & ConjeRure, 
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